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SOLDIERS WITHOUT UNIFORM 


‘Siew are men in war plants who have 
worked at top speed seven days a week since long 
before Pearl Harbor. Nothing could make them stop 
or even slow up. They believe this—and fighting —are 


the ways to be true Americans. 


And these are the men, you'll always find, who are 
the good Americans in all other ways, too. They share 
their cars, they drive slowly to conserve rubber. Tired 
as they are, they somehow find time to be first in the 
scrap drives. It is their wives who save every tin can, 
every ounce of fats. It is their families who buy the most 
in War Bonds. And it is their children who are being 


taught that America and freedom are things you must 


always work or fight for, not something you inherit. 


Thank God there are many such men and such 
homes. They are the only hope of a free, strong 


America. But there are not yet enough. 


WARNER 
& 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Airplanes used fo have their 
nerves rubbed raw 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


TS more than a mile of wire 
and hydraulic tubes in a big 
bomber, and they control its flight in 
the same way your nerves control you. 
They cross and re-cross, and “there 
was the rub”—the constant vibration 
of flight caused friction that would 
result in breaks if frequent inspections 
and repairs weren’t made. 


But many of these wires and hydraulic 
control lines are inside wings where 
inspection is difficult, expensive, takes 
a lot of precious time. To enclose them 
in pipe or anything else like it would 
add too much to weight. So they were 
wrapped, wherever they crossed, in 
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“tire tape.” But, as you know from 
experience around the house, this is a 
temporary wrapping— in time it dries 
out, loses its adhesion and comes apart. 
Airplane nerves were still rubbed raw. 


B. F. Goodrich men had developed 
a product, for the electrical industry, 
that they recommended to plane 
builders. It is adhesive or tire tape 
covered on one side with a thick layer 
of partly cured rubber that goes on 
curing in air after it has been molded 
into place. Wrapped around wire or 
anything else, the tape inside sticks to 
any ti hes and the soft rubber outside 
can be molded by hand into a perma- 


nent protective cushion that never 
hardens enough to lose its adhesion and 
elasticity. 

Now airplane wires and control 
lines are guarded by this wrapping 
wherever they cross. It keeps wires and 
hydraulic tubes safely apart for the life 
of the plane, and so protects the plane 
from a ‘nervous breakdown’’ 
Another example of B. F. Goodrich 
peace-time research at work in the war 
today. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


The Issues Are Forced 


WPB, at its lower levels, is today a 
tighter, better-functioning organization 
than ever before. Nevertheless—and 

thaps partly for that very reason—the 
Production High Command is right 
now in a swirl. 

Two related issues are agitating the 
President, Nelson, Somervell, Wilson, 
Fberstadt, Baruch, Judge Rosenman, 
and their immediate subordinates. One 
issue is over who is to dominate within 
WPB. But this is tied to a bigger issue 
_the division of authority between 
WPB and the armed services. 


Two Key Figures 


lhe whole question of war produc- 
tion was toa to the boiling point 
this week by Nelson’s assignment of 
responsibility for scheduling _ aircraft 
production to WPB Vice Chairman 
Charles Wilson. But Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt stands in the center of the swirl. 

Enjoving the confidence of both 
Donald Nelson and General Somervell, 
Chief of Army Services of Supply, 
Eberstadt is now one of the strongest 
men in Washington. His importance 
may diminish in future months as his 
Controlled Materials Plan gets rolling, 
as it reveals its inevitable bugs, and, 
especially, as the munitions production 
scheduling on which CMP stands or 
falls becomes more important than the 
mechanics of material distribution. 

Nevertheless, Eberstadt will main- 
tain a firm hold on the job of dishing 
out materials, and this is one job that 
is sure to stay in civilian hands. Though 
he is frequently assumed to stand in 
Somervell’s corner, by and large he 
stands in Eberstadt’s corner. 


Battle for Procurement 


What else besides materials will end 
up in civilian hands is what the fight 
is about. After materials distribution 
comes production of war goods in its 
expediting, scheduling, and procurement 
phases. Nelson, theoretically, has al- 
ways had full power over production, 
but, except for a little expediting, he 
has allowed the job to remain in the 
hands of the Army and Navy. 

Now appointment of Wilson as vice 
chairman in charge of production, the 
key role of scheduling in the Controlled 
Materials Plan, and the somewhat dis- 
concerting rise of Eberstadt have forced 
Nelson, perhaps reluctantly, into a drive 
to recapture authority over production. 
® No Half-Job Man—Wilson is not a 
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man to be happy with half a job, and 
he has been deeply disturbed by the 
discovery that the reins of his authority 
over production are held in Gen. Som- 
ervell’s office. At his insistence, Nelson 
drafted an order giving him full author- 
ity over the expediting and scheduling of 
aircraft—with similar authority to come 
over other products. Apparently pro- 
curement would be left in hands of the 


RELIEF MAN 


Governor Lehman’s job as relief ad- 
ministrator in the countries which 
U.S. armed forces occupy or pass 
through shouldn’t be confused with 
that of the domestic food administra- 
tor, whose appointment (page 29) was 
still in the offing at midweek. (Best 
bet appeared to be Marvin Jones, for- 
mer chairman of House Agriculture 
Committee.) Appointment of the 
New York governor as director of Fed- 
eral Relief and Rehabilitation is rec- 
ognized in Washington as a move to 
dominate the whole United Nations’ 
ielief policy: relief to whom, how 
much, in whose name? Lehman’s pol- 
icies will, of course, control distribu- 
tion of a large volume of food abroad 
—how much depends on what the 
food administrator provides—also 
inedical supplies, clothing, and other 
essentials of life. It is expected that 
Lehman will utilize the Red Cross for 
the actual job of distribution. 


services, but under the CMP schenx 
it is scheduling rather than contract 
letting that sets the tone and tempo of 
production. 

@ Not Satisfied—Nelson is not satisfied 
with the present quality of scheduling 
He blames the downturn in October 
production on bad scheduling. And thy 
Wright Field aircraft scheduling unit 

technically WPB but actually an army 
show—is under heavy criticism. 


Decision to Make 


Nelson signed Wilson’s aircraft ord 

last week and, in usual course, sent it t 
the Under Secretaries of War and Nav 
for countersignature. ‘They didn’t sign 
Nelson thereupon aniounced the cy 
istence of the order to the press. He 
obtained from the President a reaffirma 
tion of his full authority. And at mi 
week he was deciding whether to issu 
the order over his own signature alon 

The issue had never been so clea: 

posed, with the prospect that anyon 
might win, anyone might resign. 


Call for Rosenman 


With WPB worrying him again, it 
may or may not be significant that 
F. D. R. has set Judge Rosenman, h 
reorganizer, to poking around once mor 
in the war production setup. Rosenman 
is known to be impressed by the Tolan 
Committee proposals for a top offic: 
of war mobilization (BW—Noy.21'42, 
p28). 


Wanted: More Depreciation 


Pressure is building up for more lib 
eral war plant depreciation allowances, 
both in contract renegotiation and pay 
ment of taxes. So far, proponents of 
the idea are caught in a ring-around-a 
rosy. Renegotiators for the war pro 
curement agencies say that they are 
legally “bound” to follow Internal Rey 
enue rulings. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, for its part, maintains that 
anybody who can prove accelerated d« 
preciation or obsolescence will be al 
lowed proper deductions. The trouble 
is that this involves elaborate proofs, 
red tape, headaches. ‘The demand that 
Congress provide relief may expedite 
matters. 

@ Reassurance—Meantime there's talk 
that the War Department may alter the 
terms of the certificates of war necessity 
issued to certain new war plants (pur 
pose of the certificates is to permit amor 
tization in five years). Rumor has it 
that the department feels that some of 


5 


The touch of tomorrow in the planes of today 


No one plane, no matter how it stirs public imagination, is verting the knowledge gained to functional aeronautical 
going to “win the war.” All types are needed...and Amer- _ purposes through sound engineering. This long view of 
ican manufacturers are building them—planes second to things, implemented with the courage and patience and 
none in the world. The important thing is that each plane skill required to carry it out, is what gives all Fairchild 
be the most advanced and highly perfected plane for the achievements “The Touch of Tomorrow.” 
task it is designed to perform. Today, Fairchild planes, engines and developments in 
Fairchild’s goal in aviation is not how large or fast a _—non-strategic material are recognized as milestones in aero 
plane or engine it can produce but know- nautical progress. Other Fairchild contribu 
ing how to design planes and engines that ON THE BEAM tions are now in the making behind the 
best fulfill their intended functions; it has “This government, the off- locked doors of laboratory and mock-up 
reached this goal by exploring the uncharted spring of your en choice, room. These will be succeeded by yet other 
wey . per . has a just claim to your y ; f ih 
ground ahead in the science of aviation and, confidence and your sup- projects, with no stopping place this side of 


for the benefit of the whole industry, con- port.” George Washington Victory . . . or after. 


4e= FAIRCHILD gtd be AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Div., Farmingdale, L. Duramold Div., New York, N. Y. Fairchild Aircraft Div., Hagerstown, Md 
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these plants can be turned to commer- 
cial use, and that the accelerated write- 
off therefore isn’t necessary. The War 

artment, however, says that it won't 
renege on its promises. 


Time for an Oil Czar? 


Oil troubles are deep enough this 
week to force Roosevelt's hand on the 
appointment of an oil “czar” with more 
authority than Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes, who must work through WPB, 
OPA, and ODT to get anything done. 
The President has allowed an order 
iving Ickes more authority to sit on his 
desk for several months. This week, 
however, with midwestern congressmen 
already raging over rationing of the gaso- 
line that is overflowing their storage 
tanks, easterners began to question 
whether cutting the A-card ration to 
three gallons is necessary. A top WPB 
official told reporters anonymously that 
a real over-all program for distributing 
eastern oil supplies would solve much 
of the difficulty. At midweek it looked 
as if the President might act within a 
few days. 

It was still nip-and-tuck who’d get 
the job, but the wise money was on 
Ickes. 


Steel Supply Disputed 


Trade press reports that the supply of 
steel is becoming easier are giving 
WPB’s iron and steel division the jit- 
ters. Division Chief Batcheller issued a 
statement this week that “all the steel 
this nation can produce is needed,” 
saying that Production Requirements 
Plan and other use restrictions are re- 
sponsible for reduced order backlogs. 

Officials are afraid the impression 
will get around that there’s steel to be 
had for vacuum cleaners and such. Also, 
Batcheller has taken a verbal rawhiding 
from Army officers who either blame 
him for the currency of surplus stories 
or want to know why Army require- 
ments have to be cut if there’s so much 
steel, 

No one claims to see any steel for 
consumer goods, and alloy steels are ad- 
mittedly tight. But steel industry peo- 
ple insist there’s a constantly easier 
market in structural shapes and bars, 

ipe, rerolling rail, and bessemer steel. 

1ey expect—and find some responsible 
WPB men to agree with them—relaxa- 
tion of restrictions on such steel uses as 
railroads and pipelines. 


Kaiser Comes East 


Maritime Commission money—$1,- 
600,000 of it—backs the deal that adds 
the Crocker-Wheeler Mfg. Co., maker 
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of electrical motors, to the widespread 
industrial interests of Henry J. Kaiser 
and his associates. With commission 
backing, the Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
has arranged to take over Crocker- 
Wheeler, lock, stock, and barrel. Kaiser 
is a prominent member of the group 
that controls the Hendy Works. 

The Maritime Commission is putting 
up half the $3,200,000 purchase price, 
taking a first mortgage on Crocker- 
Wheeler properties for security. In ad- 
dition, the Hendy Works assumes all 
of C.-W.’s liabilities. Stockholders will 
probably get about $11 a share. The 
company shows a book value of around 
$14 a share, but its stock was selling at 
$8 on the New York Curb before the 
announcement. 

Purchase of Crocker-Wheeler puts the 
Kaiser group in eastern manufacturin 
for the first time. The Hendy Works 
intends to expand the C.-W. plant and 
to duplicate some of its processes on the 
West Coast. 


Iron Ore Quota Hiked 


The 1942 quota of Lake Superior iron 
ore fixed at 90,000,000 tons by the 
War Production Board last spring was 
exceeded in lake vessel loadings Nov. 
23. WPB immediately let it be known 


that the quota had been stepped up to 
92,000,000 tons. Fleet operators said 
that the new goal probably would be 
reached. 

The War Shipping Administration 
notified Great Lakes ship owners it 
would assume the burden of postseason 
insurance, beginning Dec. 1, to keep 
iron ore, coal, and limestone moving 
as long as possible. Underwriters, WSA 
reported, had agreed to cover postseason 
sailings at half the usual rates for this 
time of year 


Labels Don’t Make Brand 


One way for a grocer to slip out of 
a price squeeze is to pull the label off 
a can, paste on a new one, call the 
product a new brand, and figure a new 
and higher price. 

When OPA made a survey of viola 
tions in retail stores (BW—Nov.14 
’42,p64), it found that its standard 
tule that a new brand is a new com 
modity played right into the hands of 
price violators. So OPA now says 
“Different brands which sold side by 
side before price control was imposed 
are different commodities, but merely 
relabeling an article does not change it 
to a different commodity.” 

@ Similar Brand—Retailers must price 


One stroke of Leon Henderson’s 
pen threatens to end the long fight 
over mandatory government grade 
labeling of canned goods—at least for 
the duration. For years, owners of 
nationally advertised food brands, 
canners, and wholesalers have fought 
efforts of reform groups inside and 
outside the government to impose a 
system of grade labeling based on 
government standards. The battle 
has been fought all the way from the 
halls of Congress down to the plat- 
forms of local women’s organizations. 

A. C. Hoffman, head of OPA’s 
Food Price Division, picked the an- 
nual convention of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, trade as- 
sociation of the nationally advertised 
food brand owners (page 29), to tell 
them that they had lost their fight. 
He calmly promised the food men 
that OPA would put price regulation 
on a specific dollars-and-cents basis 
at the processor level during 1943. 
The dollars-and-cents ceilings, he 
continued, will be tied to various 
grades, and grade labels will have to 
be placed on the containers. 

As if grade labeling wasn’t enough 


Grade Labeling—by Fiat 


of a shock for one speech, Hoffman 
promised: “To protect the public, 
ourselves, and you, we aim to keep 
a very close check on your profits 
On the basis of your profit experi 
ence, the schedules will be subject 
to change either up or down. | 
don’t think I need to tell you that 
high profit figures will draw imme 
diate attention to your firm or your 
industry, by us and by the public.” 

One more blow was reserved for 
the owners of nationally advertised 
brands: “Where there is nothing ex 
cept grade to differentiate the prod 
ucts of different firms, it is self evi 
dent that no price differentials be 
tween advertised and nonadvertised 
brands can be recognized.” 

Mentioning the often whispered 
charge that price contro] is being 
used as an underhand means to put 
over social reform or curtail adver 
tising, Hoffman concluded: “Noth 
ing could be further from the truth 
I can assure you that grade labeling 
and flat pricing are being used solely 
in the interest of equitable, effective, 
and enforceable price control, and 
for no other purposes.” 
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Thousands of Willson Goggles are 
used in hundreds of different opera- 
tions in practically every division of 
the aircraft industry. There are over 
300 different styles, each designed to 
provide maximum comfort and pro- 
tection for specific industrial eye haz- 
ards. On all eye protective and 
respiratory problems consult your 
local Willson Safety Service Repre- 
sentative or write direct. 
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bona fide new brands by using the 
price of “the most nearly  similat 
brand” wherever possible. ‘loo many 
retailers, it appears, simply slapped on 
normal markups—a practice permissible 
only when there wasn’t any “similar 
brand” in the store during March. 


No Radio Rationing 


The public may have to give up 
coffee and gasoline, but chances are 
that it won’t have to give up its favor- 
ite broadcasts. A spotty shortage of 
radio tubes among dealers has pro- 
duced dire predictions that 60,000 sets 
a day will soon be going out of service. 
However, WPB’s Radio and Radar 
Division is readying a program for sub- 
mission to the Requirements Com- 
mittee which will permit greater than 
normal production of replacement 
tiibes, though some styles will be 
eliminated. 
eAt the Worst—Fven in England, 
where replacement parts are scarce, 
only about 10% of the sets are out of 
service after three years of war. 


Ration-Banking Nationally 


When ration-banking goes into ef 
fect on a nation-wide basis next Janu- 
ary, it will follow closely along the 
lines of the Albany experiment (BW— 
Nov.21’42,p122). Both the Office of 
Price Administration and the cooper- 
ating committee of the American 
Bankers Association are pleased with 
the way the system is working in Albany. 
Few changes will be necessary to extend 
it to the whole country. 

OPA still has to make arrangements 
for inter-regional clearing of ration 
credits, a problem that didn’t come up 
in the experiment. The A.B.A. is 
anxious to get a clear statement on 
reimbursement policy and on_ banks’ 
liability. Otherwise the main issues 
are pretty well settled. 


Strike Penalty Shunned 


Employer demands for a $1-a-day 


| fine on workers who engage in illegal 


strikes have been turned down, 4 to 2, 


| by the National War Labor Board. The 


board took its stand in the Jones & 
Laughlin case, the ruling in which 
hasn’t been announced yet because 
Price Chief Leon Henderson is studying 
it for possible price problems and pos- 
sible reference to Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes. Following the “Little” and 
“Big” Steel formulas, NWLB granted 
an increase of 44¢ a day, retroactive to 
last Feb. 15, and maintenance of mem- 
bership with a voluntary checkoff. 
NWLB’s employer members are ex- 


ee, 
FOR QUICK PAY BOOSTS 
Employers in 29 in 
listed by the National Wa: 
Board will be able to mah 
increases in straight time 
to 15% above levels prevai 
Jan. 1, 1941, on the auth 
regional NWLB officers \ 
having to submit their appli 
for review to the board itself 
selected industries were 
mainly because NWLB’s 
Steel formula has been wid 
plied in them and _ because 
are deemed essential to the¢ 
effort. The 29 are: 
Abrasives; aircraft; autom« 
chemicals and allied products 
ton manufactures; dyeing and { 
ing textiles; footwear; iron and 
and their products; leather; los 
machinery; meat products; 
mining; nonferrous metals and t} 
products; nonmetallic mining 
quarrying; petroleum, coal and 
ural gas products; petroleum 
natural gas production; planing mills: 
professional and scientific 
ments, photographic apparatus, and 
optical railroad equipment; 
rayon manufactures; refractories prod 
ucts; rubber products; sawmills; street 
and suburban railways and_ buses; 
surgical, medical and dental instru 
ments, equipment, and supplies; to 
bacco products; woolen and worsted 
manufactures; work clothing. 


instru 


goods; 


pected to dissent vigorously, asking why 
trade union chiefs are unwilling to put 
teeth in their no-strike pledge. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


OPA wants to know how many peo} 
are trying to beat food shortages 
patronizing hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
and boarding house dining rooms, as 
well as how much food these institu- 
tions will need when general food 
rationing comes along. So all of them 
are ordered to keep December record: 
on food served. 

WPB probably will lose several of 
its bright young men to the army, in 
asmuch as the President maintains that 
there should be no discrimination in 
favor of brains. WPB is losing al 
100 a week to the armed forces. 

WPB’s total turnover on a payroll 
20,000 is around 1,000 a month. “She 
shock” is the cause of numerous separa 
tions in WPB’s upper stories. Men go 
off the beam, either drop out for a hile 
or quit, ostensibly because their 
pany needs them. 


Business W cek’s 
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§ Lotes? Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . . . « *1889 188.2 188.3 ©1783 = 162.1 
PRODUCTION 
Stee! Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..........+-see00- PTT TTT TTT TTT ° 98.3 98.7 101.1 99.6 95.9 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks......... 2... 66. e eee ee eee 18,270 20,205 20,825 21,600 76,820 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 27,710 $28,129 $20,361 $43,524 $15,855 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................005- 3,795 3,776 3,753 3,380 3,248 
Crude O8 (Gally average, 1,000 Bbls.)......... cece cccccccccccccccccess 3,912 3,880 3,917 3,599 4,337 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............0seeeeeeeeeceece 1,974 1,867 1,900 1,913 2,075 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 88 87 87 79 91 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... a Seana ab hg nse Sbia4 60 61 63 61 56 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........ .......... .... $14,465 $14,408 $13,995 $11,888 $10,535 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... .. .. aa +13% +20% ++417% 4+5% +14% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............0eceeeeeeeeeeeee 135 148 145 230 188 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 230.5 231.8 233.0 231.7 208.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 155.2 #155.5 155.6 153.0 146.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 186.8 188.1 185.2 185.5 159.9 
EE nner $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... 6... 6. ee eee eee ee ee eee nee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2... . 6. see ee eee e eee ees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, SM EMD. soos dscassdseodseuetscsens $1.23 $1.23 $1.20 $1.13 $1.14 
$Suges (enw, Getivened Mow Werk, B.)....... 2.22. c ccc cccscccsccencses 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... 6... 6. eee e cece eee 19.13¢ 19.33¢ 18.99¢ 19.76¢ 16.38¢ 
SE E,W TID nso oc ves once scccccecccceerscieevscseaace $1.207 $1.234 $1.228 $1.226 $1.286 
{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ccccccccccccces 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........000eeeeeeeeeeee 74.7 75.4 74.8 63.8 74.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.25% 4.24% 4.24% 4.29% 4.29% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, —— eee hee ke snines 2.80% 2.799% 2.80% 2.85% 2.72% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or ble after twelve years) 2.33% 2.33% 2.32% 2.34% 2.23% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable)..................--.-.20555 1.27% 1.28% 1.28% 1.04% 0.93% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 4-1% 4-1% 4-1% 4% 4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................555: 29,698 28,927 28,431 25,395 24,192 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 37,905 37,691 37,714 31,888 29,656 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,289 6,359 6,347 6,613 6,632 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.................... 0000s eecees 843 911 899 917 955 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 24,423 24,027 23,931 17,210 14,696 
Other Securities Held, NN co Sais a fas ekg base medanee s 3,310 3,323 3,442 3,666 3,675 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,490 2,400 2,352 2,565 3,692 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 5,045 44,925 4,494 2,578 2,307 
* Preliminary, week ended November 21st. t Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
190 
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75% OF FULL KW CAPACITY was all that a cer- Your power system may present no obvious problem 
tain textile mill could obtain from one of its turbine- but it is quite likely that there is some place in your 


generators. The cause was an unbalance— of as little plant where improvement can be made electrically— 


as 5 to 7 per cent— of the currents in the three phases: to increase output, cut costs, or raise quality. It is the 
Because this mill uses power both from its own gen- 
erator and from a public utility, this underloading 


imposed an additional load on the already over- 


job of G-E Application Engineers to help industry get 
the most production in the shortest time. Frequently 


. only minor changes suggested by them have resulted 
burdened power-company system. It also resulted in 


. . : in major gains in production or quality. Their services 
an increase in operating cost of $100 a day. yor s P q y 


One possible solution was to change the construction are available to you for the asking— through our 


of the generator leads. This would have been a costly local office. They welcome your inquiry. General 


procedure. A G-E Application Engineer—called in Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y,. 
for consultation— recommended a simple cure: react- 
ance in series with the middle phase. Unbalance was We ior ces Gate deen 


Electric employees in six plants 
manufacturing novel equipment. 


so reduced that the generator now carries full load. anid 
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THE OUTLOOK 


nadiagion Schedules Shift 


While our offensive gains raise new postwar questions, 
industry is meeting immediate problems in the decision to sacrifice 
other war output for plane and ship increases. 


For the third successive week, war 
news-notably of a Russian offensive be- 
fore Stalingrad (page 48)—overshadowed 
«ch domestic developments as new 
fareups in military-civilian conflicts over 
control of aircraft production and man- 
power (Washington Bulletin), the im- 
position next week of national gasoline 
ationing, and the hint in the freezing 
of butter inventories that dairy product 
ationing may not be far off. 


Too Good to Take 


But this time the war news was too 
ood for business to take. Some com- 
modity markets at first turned weak, and 
stocks sold off (page 100)—more than 
faintly suggestive of a mild peace scare. 
And no wonder. An offensive like North 
Africa was expected in some form (BW 
-Nov.14’42,p13), and the Solomons 
naval victory was “‘an extra dividend.” 
But, even allowing for German transfers 
of forces from the Russian front in 
recent weeks, the strategic possibilities 
of the unexpected Soviet drive turned 
business minds to peace. 

Though business still holds that vic- 
tory will be gained after a long, hard 
war, the new offensive phase of our 
effort has shifted the emphasis between 
the two extreme possibilities (1) that 
the war might turn into a stalemate, 
and (2) that the Nazis might collapse 
quickly. Much of the answer, after all, 
lies with the prime imponderables of 
heltls-geustitohig and morale. 


No Postwar Boom? 


And an early peace would upset post- 
war prospects. Management’s worry 
over a postwar crisis has faded in recent 
months, as the expected huge backlog 
of deferred demand meanwhile began to 
be built up. Indeed, with machine tool 
orders now falling below deliveries and 
new industrial expansion to be limited, 
an accumulation of needs for capital 
equipment will also be started in late 
1943—to be added to huge deferred 
wants for new autos, homes, and other 
consumer durable goods. But, an early 
peace might find that backlog too small 
to support continued boom. Hence the 
peace scare, 

Executives, watching the pins on the 
global maps, are also concerned lest the 
unexpected catch them with competi- 
tive products and techniques planned 
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for peace still undeveloped. And no 
doubt company postwar plans will now 
be speeded. 


The Devil’s Choice 


Actually, war developments of more 
realistic, as well as more immediate, 
concern to business are now in the mak- 
ing. At this point, Hitler’s alternatives 
are either to draw in his horns behind 
fixed fortifications, or to attempt a cru- 
cial counter-thrust at Spain or Turkey, 
or elsewhere. If he chooses to move 
to the tactical attack and succeeds, our 
timetable may be seriously upset. Other- 
wise, there will begin a testing of those 
fixed defenses, which will indicate the 
types and quantities of offensive weap- 
ons we shall need. Either way, the war 
production machine will be affected. 

This week, Washington announced a 


significant shift in output schedules. 
But this was not only for military rea 
sons. Another consideration was inter 
nal to the war effort—the shipping 
shortage. Renewed emphasis is now to 
be put on ships to carry war goods to 
the fronts, and on planes, which can 
largely get there under their own power. 
To be sacrificed in order to release mate 
rials for the ship and plane programs 
will be tanks, shells, trucks, and other 
ordnance items, which have been piling 
up in depots for lack of bottoms. 


There’s a Limit 


This is semiofficial confirmation of 
industry’s reports of recent go-slow 
orders on these goods. More, Washing- 
ton has confirmed economists’ reactions 
to Mr. Nelson’s announcement that 
plane production would be doubled next 
year. It may still be taking the generals 
time to discover it, but even this coun- 
try is limited in its total effort by mate- 
rials and manpower resources. Any 
such huge expansion of the aircraft pro- 
gram necessitates a downward compen- 
sation somewhere else in war produc- 
tion. And for the time, at least, ord 
nance is that “somewhere else.” 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE DROP _IN CONSUMER GOODS INVENTORIES 
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With civilian production contracting, 
Americans are now living on stock- 
piles. In contrast to the inventory 
accumulation of 1941, wholesalers’ 
stocks started to decline in March, 
retailers’ in May. Irreplaceable dur- 
able goods account for the bulk of 
distributors’ $650,000,000 liquidation 
since the April peak, but the fall in 


non-durable manufacturers’ invento- 
ries since July implies that soft goods 
stocks also are being drained. Still, dis- 
tributors’ inventories are up $3,000,- 
000,000, and non-durable manufactur- 
ers’ up $2,300,000,006. from early 1940 
totals, and though price rises represent 
much of the gain, stockpiles can still 
cushion the drop in civilian supply. 
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Preview in Sugar 


After tryout running for 
nearly seven months, rationing 
has just about balanced supply 
with curtailed demand. 


Coffee rationing now has _ begun. 

Meat rationing is scheduled for Janu- 
ary. Rationing of some dairy products 
probably won't be far behind. And 
some form of clothes rationing is 
expected before the end of 1943. 
e Experience with Sugar—Some idea of 
how all this regimentation will work 
may be had from the nation’s expen- 
ence with the first cost-of-living item to 
be rationed—sugar. When all sales were 
banned for a week at the beginning of 
May, grocers’ shelves were nearly bare, 
due to a rush of scare buving in April. 
But stocks in the hands of refiners and 
wholesalers, while not up to peacetime 
levels, were in fairly good shape. ‘The 
week’s hiatus allowed retailers to stock 
up sufficiently to take care of immediate 
demand with some left over, so that, 
by and large, no new “runs on the 
bank” developed. 

But the situation was still chaotic 

enough to bring forth rumors all the 
wav from one stating that there 
wouldn't be any sugar at all by mid- 
summer to another, made on the floor 
of Congress, that “there is not at this 
time, nor has there been at any time, 
a shortage of sugar which would jus- 
tify rationing of this necessary food 
commodity.’ 
@ Supply Permits Bonus—. Actually the 
truth was about halfwav o- these 
two extremes. On June 1, after one 
month of rationing, OPA announced 
visible sugar stocks to be 1,654,000 
tons, a decrease of 16% from a year 
previous, but still sufficient for over 
three months supply at the rationed 
level of demand. On this basis, OPA 
declared a bonus of two pounds for 
individuals, 10% of the July-August 
allotment for industrial users, and 25% 
for institutional users. 

But, with a month’s experience, it 

was much easier for OPA to plan for 
the future. Minimum necessary stocks 
on Oct. 1 (the beginning of the domes- 
tic sugar beet season) were planned at 
830,000 tons, and for Jan. 1 (the end 
of the season) 2,300,000 tons. 
e Import Quota Set—To this end, OPA 
tailored the supply to the ration, rather 
than the other way around, principally 
to save vital shipping space for other 
purposes. On its advice the Shipping 
Priorities Committee allotted just 
enough shipping | to fill a sugar import 
quota of about 2,350,000 tons in the 
last seven months of the vear. This was 
the amount deemed necessary to bring 
stocks to the specified minimums. 
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PICKUP PICKS UP 


With old casings piled on railroad 
platforms throughout the country this 
week, Defense Supplies Corp. was 
able to report marked improvement 
in its tire collection drive (RW —Oct. 
31'42,p50). The stockpile had reached 


2,872,000 tires by Nov. 14. Not all 
sections of the country had 
uted evenly, however. Thus in Knox. 
ville, Tenn., where Railway Expres 
trucks were loaded to capacity, collec 
tions averaged one tire to 3.2 car 
while in New York City the figure was 
one to 60 cars. 


contmb- 


From available information the esti- 
mate seems to have been a pretty close 
one. A possible increase in domestic 
output above predictions may well have 
been just about offset by a slightly 
higher military and lend-lease demand. 


Coffee by Coupon 


Overdraft on supply has 
drawn reserves down to danger 
point; rationing is expected to 
correct situation. 


It is patently impossible to import 
coffee at the rate of a million bags a 
month and consume it at the rate of 
a million and a half bags a month. Yet 
that is just what this country has been 
doing. That’s the reason for rationing. 
e Two Million Bags on Hand—Whether 
or not existing stocks will be sufficient 
to provide for a smoothly working dis- 
tribution is hard to tell. Total stocks 
in this country are estimated at around 
2,000,000 bags, but it cannot all be 
drawn on because of the working stock 
required at any given moment. 

If consumers rush to purchase their 
entire family allowance in the first few 
days of the ration period, many retail- 
ers, and possibly whole sections, will 


run completely out of stocks. But, 
ration book holders buy only what t the 
need, there should be enough. 

@ Increase in Imports—In either cas, 
the long-range picture does not look 
too dismal. In the ten-weck period 
ended Sept. 26, imports averaged on 
a little better than 600,000 bags 
month. In October, 876,000 bag 
came in. November and December 
ceipts are estimated at over a million 
bags each month. 

On the demand side of the picture, 
there are roughly 93,000,000 ration 
book holders over 15 years old wi 
are eligible for coffee distribution. TI 
trade estimates that only about S;- 


‘000,000 will use their coffee stamps At 


the present rate of one pound every f 
weeks, this represents about a bill 
pounds a year, which is equivalent t 
little over 700,000 bags a month 
green coffee. Add to this about 160. 
bags for institutional users and about 
140,000 bags for the Army and Nav 
and that prospective supply is just about 
equivé alent to requirements. 

e@ Shipping to Be Allocated—In additio 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nels 
promised the Inter-American 
Board that shipping space will | 
tailored to the rations as is the cas 
sugar. Instead, every effort cons 
with effective prosecution of the wal 
will be made to increase coffee import 
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Busin: 


Put standardization, simplification, 
ind a tendency toward mandatory 
delabeling—fuzzy concepts over 
yhich WPB and OPA almost had a 
jairpulling match a year ago—on your 
jst of important developments for the 
coming weeks. *s 
eBymes and Henderson—It’s signifi- 
ant that WPB and OPA long ago 
composed their differences on that 
sandardization-simplification _ matter. 
If’seven more significant that Economic 
Stabilizer Byrnes and Leon Hender- 
wn, for the past 10 days, have kept up 
; steady, well-timed barrage of stand- 
gdization-simplification talk. 

That talk is no hot air. The plain 
fct is that these trends have passed 


ta she trial stage, and that the present ad- 
itrib- i »inistrative machinery is shifting into 
<nox- fi high gear. 

pres ¢Defnitions Don’t Matter — Don’t 
alle bother too much about nice definitions 


of what’s going on. Standardization 
Cal, BM and simplification are labels that over- 
- Was Hi lay, What’s important is trend and 
what is supposed to be done. 

WPB (through its Simplification 
Branch, piloted by Howard Coonley, 
new deputy administrator of the Con- 
servation Division, and R. B. Shepard, 
chief of the Simplification Branch) 
is interested in saving manpower, ma- 
8 Bl terials, and machinery. It cuts or tele- 
““ BB scopes products wherever possible. If 

such cut-downs require a fairly fine con- 
* tol, standardization is invoked: that is, 
© BB the standardized product must live up 
: to certain measurable characteristics, 
which give it uniform quality and often 
interchangeability. 
¢Basis of Confusion—Otherwise the 
cutting-down is accomplished by sim- 
plifcation. Bluntly stated, simplifica- 
tion is war-accelerated emasculation. 
Least-used lines and grades are sum- 
marily hacked away. Eye-catching tinsel 
is discarded. Workability and workman- 
ship are not such vital considerations in 
simplification as in standardization, but 
when they are taken into account, the 
terms standardization and _ simplifica- 
tion begin to merge; this is where a lot 
of confusion has arisen. 

For its part, OPA’s Standards Divi- 
sion (headed by Willis S$. MacLeod) is 
imterested in the same topics because 
(1) OPA wants to stretch civilian sup- 
plies and thus ease the pressure against 
Prices; (2) it wants to control the qual- 
ity of defrilled products sufficiently to 
prevent “hidden inflation,” meaning 
~ ss quality at the same prices; (3) it 
~ Wants to eliminate cate price lines 


— 
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of Come Product Frills 


Trend toward standardization and simplification already 
well advanced, and it’s going faster and faster under prodding 
of Byrnes, WPB, and OPA. Quality-control bugaboo lurks ahead. 


to make price control simpler; (4) it 
hopes quality will be evened out so 
that rationing, when it comes, won't 
get bogged down in quality differentials. 
@ They All Agree—At the moment, 
OPA hasn’t a great deal to say about 
the program. Its authority is vague, 
whereas WPB’s power is unquestioned. 
But OPA thoroughly agrees that WPB 
has the situation in hand (BW— 
Nov.21"42,p5). 

This is a radical change from OPA’s 
contentions of a year ago. At that time, 
the Standards Division screamed that 
the consumer would get gypped unless 
the government guaranteed the con- 
tinuation of low-price lines and a speci- 
fied level of quality. The screams came 
to nothing. Manufacturers threw brick- 
bats at OPA left and right. Quite aside 
from that, OPA soon realized that the 
specifications it was working out—not- 
ably on refrigerators, washers, and iron- 
ers—were a waste of time because WPB 
had forbidden manufacture of these 


products anyhow. 
@ Quiet Cooperation—Thus OPA got a 


new Standards Division with new pei 
sonnel. Under MacLeod’s direction, the 
timing of ideas has been better. And 
relations with WPB have presented n 
difficulties. WPB is now the ball-carric: 
with OPA offering advice (not argu- 
ments). 

Here is how WPB goes about pre 
paring its standardization-simplification 
program: 

The various WPB industry divisions, 
either on their own initiative or in con 
junction with manufacturers’ sug 
tions, spot places where materials, man 
power, transportation, and warchouse o1 
factory facilities can be saved and give 
the problem some preliminary thought 
Simplification Branch of the Conserva 
tion Division is then called in. ‘The 
Simplification Branch calls in manufac 
turers (usually through their industry ad 
visory committees) for suggestions and 
advice. ‘The result is something approxi 
mating a mutually acceptable order, 
sometimes framed with the addition of 
technical aid from the National Bureau 
of Standards or the American Stand 
ards Assn. 

@ What’s Already Been Done—Al] told, 
better than 60 standardization simplifi 
cation orders have already been issued 
(table, page 16). By rough calcula 
tion, such orders cut 12,200 styles and 
sizes to 3,400, and save 1.563.000 tons 
of metal as well as 135,600,000 yd. of 
fabric. Now the program will roll along 
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BYRNES’S BOYS 


Job-hungry politicians disapproved 
when James F. Byrnes, director of 
economic stabilization, decided against 
a multitudinous staff. His organiza- 
tion is small and youthful. Byrnes’s 
assistant is Ben Cohen (seated) of 


the Corcoran and Cohen team of 
braintrusters. Others are (left to right) 
Economist Sam Lubell, a Baruch dis- 
covery who ghostwrote the rubber re 
port; Don Russell, member of Byrnes’s 
law firm; Edward Prichard, portly 
Frankfurter protégé who calls himself 


the “future governor of Kentucky.” 
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still faster for 160 new> orders are in 
various stages of preparation (table, 
page 17) 

WPB officials don’t know what ef- 
fect their work will have on the post- 
war era, but the chances are good that 
a considerable imprint will be left, es- 
pecially in the industrial field. Here the 
desirability of arriving at a common 
denominator—which is an important 


aspect of standarization—will be remem- 
bered long after. Certainly that was the 
case following the World War. 
Simplification probably will die faster 
than standardization when the hostil- 
ities are over. Frills and product varia- 
tions are not the inspirations of engi- 
neers but stem from sales staffs eager for 
new enticements to dangle before pro- 
spective buyers. As these sales staffs get 


back to normal, the press) 
entiate will once more rise 
e Businesslike Job—As the si; 
standardization program no\ 
the job is being conducted a 
business-management lines, 
by business-management. B, 
toward that old bugaboo of 
lating quality to price (a fac: 
ardization often feared in | 


Schedule II; Sept. 18.) 


Aug. 29.) 


Amendment 2; Oct. 8.) 


centrated. (L-52; March 12.) 


ete. (L-42, Schedule III; March 7.) 


fed products; small-sized cans eliminated. 


50. (L-211, Schedule II; Oct. 23.) 


Aug. 4.) 


1; Oct, 23.) 


126 to 17. (M-200; Oct. 1.) 
for. (L-103; May 11.) 
Schedule A; May 11.) 
Containers and Closures for Wine (Glass): 


Schedule D; Sept. 12.) 


Schedule C; Sept. 12.) 


14.) 
provided for. (L-139; June 25.) 


Schedule I; June 25.) 


(L-118; May 25.) 


simplified. (M-217; Sept. 10.) 


(L-30-a; Nov. 7.) 


pins prohibited. (L-104; April 25.) 


July 20.) 


(L-157, Schedule IV; Oct. 3.) 


Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets (Forged): 
reduced from 382 to 146; hatchets from 62 to 38; broad axes from 
12 to 5; adzes from 11 to 9; hammers from 180 to 113. (L-157; Incandescent, Flucrescent and Other Electric Discharge Lamps: 


Baby Carriages: Only two or three models allowed per manufac- 
turer, as against about 20 before. (L-152; June 15.) 

Batteries, Automotive Storage: About 200 types and sizes in the 
passenger, light truck, and heavy truck field reduced to 16 for amended; Oct. 19.) 
passenger cars—light trucks, and 14 for heavy trucks. (L-180; Loose Leaf Metal Parts and Units: Certain types and style 


Batteries, Dry Cell: Production of radio “B” 
five standard types for farm use only. (L-71; amended Oct. 2.) 
Beds, Springs, Mattresses: Steel in bed springs limited to 15 Ibs. fications provided ; 
for full-size items, and 9 Ibs. for single or twin sizes. (L-49, (L-147; July 10.) 


Bicycles and Parts: Models reduced from 20 to 2; industry con- 


Boilers, Low Pressu.e, Heating: These products have been stripped 
of all metal jackets, fusible plugs, tri-cocks (compression cocks), eliminated. (L-181; Aug. 8.) 


(M-136, July 22.) 
Car Wheels: Railroad and transit service wheels and tires standard- 
ized, reducing permissible sizes for railroad services from 500 to 2,500. (L-120; July 4; amended Oct. 29.) 


Containers, Fluid Milk Shipping: Number of capacities limited to 
seven; dimensions and weight standardized, and types reduced from 


Bottles limited to eight 


for standard containers set. (L-103, Schedule B; May 11.) 
Containers (Tin): Use of tinplate and terneplate restricted to manu- 10; July 21.) 
facture of specified container sizes. (M-81; June 27.) 
Cooking Appliances (Domestic) and Heating Stoves: Manufacturer cut to 210. (L-157, Schedule III; Sept. 18.) 
restricted to a single type and industry concentrated. (L-23-c; May Scales and Balances: 


Dental Equipment and Supplies: Issuances of simplification schedules 
Dental Excavating Burrs: Burr sizes reduced from 75 to 24. (L-139, 


Feminine Apparel: Frills eliminated. (L-85; April 8.) 

Feminine Lingerie: Clothing details simplified; length and sweep 
specified; belts and ruffles eliminated. (L-116; May 9.) Toilet Tissue, Roll: Weight, sheet count, etc., standardized and sim 

Feminine Lounging Wear: Use of wool prohibited; frills eliminated. plified. (L-120, Schedule VI; Oct. 6.) 

Trucks, Industrial Power: 221 types reduced to 50 which must be 
approved standard models. (L-112-a; Aug. 14.) 

Umbrellas: Frame-weight, sizes, and shapes limited. (L-36; Nov. 

Galvanized Ware: Manufacture of certain kitchen-household items 13.) 
prohibited, and sizes and dimensions for a permissible list specified. 


Footwear: New designs prohibited; certain styles eliminated or 


Hair Pins: Length and gage of wire limited; production of bobby 


What's Been Done in Simplifying 
and Standardizing Products 


The following items already have been defrilled, standardized, or eliminated through various conservation orders 
issued by the War Production Board (as of Nov. 15): 


Varieties of axes Heating Specialities, Vacuum and Vapor: Number of types limited: 


use of metal curtailed. 


(L-42, Schedule VIII; April 25.) 


Number of types reduced from 3,500 to 1,700; colors fro: 


3; voltages from 32 to 7; optional bases from 7 to 1. Certain k ors 
of lamps eliminated entirely. (L-28-a; Sept. 17.) 
Lighting Fixtures, Fluorescent: Styles reduced from 200 to 2. (1-72 


a) 


nated, and specifications set for permissive models. (L-18¢ 


batteries limited to 3.) 


Machine Tool Specifications: Simplification of manufacturing 
compliance with ASA specifications required 


Medical Equipment: Hospital enameled ware simplified, with manu 


facture of certain types prohibited. Issuance of further schedules 


authorized. (L-214; Oct. 24.) 


Men’s Work Clothing: 


Types of garments reduced to six; fri 


Oil Burners: Smaller types (less than 15 gal. per hour) prohibited 


Cans (Blackplate): Use of blackplate limited to containers for speci- (L-74; April 15.) 
fi Paper (Book, Fine Writing, Tablet, Envelope): Grades reduced 
from 82 to 52; items, sizes, colors, and weights cut from 10,000 t 


Pipe Fittings, Grey Cast Iron, Malleable Iron, Brass and Bronze: 


Cement, Portland: Production restricted to three types. (L-179; 65% of all types and sizes eliminated. (L-42, Schedule II; Feb 


25.) 


Coal Stokers: Stokers with a maximum feeding capacity in excess of Plumbing Fixtures: 
60 Ib, per hour may no longer be manufactured. (L-75; April 15.) Schedule XII; May 28.) 
Concrete Reinforcement Steel: Sizes restricted in accordance with 
National Bureau of Standards recommendations. (L-211, Schedule limited; materials curtailed. (L-42, Schedule V; March 23.) 
Plywood, Douglas Fir: 
of certain types restricted. (L-150; June 15.) 
Radiators, Cast Iron, Tubular: Sizes and weights listed. (L-42, 
Schedule VI; March 30.) 
Containers and Closures (Glass): Simplification schedules provided Radio Tubes: 349 of 710 types eliminated. (L-76; April 17.) 
Refrigeration Condensers or Coolers, Coil or Tube Assemblies For: 
Containers and Closures for Distilled Spirits, Glass: Designs re- Simplification and substitution authorized. (L-126, Schedule III 
stricted, and specifications for standard containers set. (L-103, Sept. 2.) 
Refrigeration Condensing Units: Types and models of condensing 
units reduced 59%; varieties of basic compressor bodies cut 25% 
capacity types, and standards set for weight, form, finish. (L-103, (L-126, Schedule II, July 3.) 
Refrigeration Water Coolers: Number and sizes of drinking wate: 
Containers and Closures for Preserves, Jelly (Glass): Standards pro- coolers (self-contained) limited; electric cooler sizes and _ types 
vided for containers for jams, preserves, and fruit butter. (L-103, reduced from 27 to 8 with five basic evaporators; ice cooler sizes 
and types cut from 19 to 3. (L-126, Schedule I; July 3.) 
Containers and Closures for Malt Beverages (Glass): Specifications Rubber Footwear Manufacturing Specifications: Certain types elimi 
nated; limits set on crude rubber weight. (M-15-b-1, Amendment 


Oct. 10.) 


Use of metal, by weight, regulated. (L-42, 


Plumbing Fixture Fittings and Trim: Size of valves, fittings, etc., 


Saws, Wood (Manually’ Operated and Special Purpose): 800 varieties 
Simplification schedules authorized. (1-190; 


Shovels, Spades, Scoops, Telegraph Spoons: Manufacturing proc- 
esses expedited. (L-157, Schedule I; July 20.) 

Skillets, Griddles, Kettles (Cast Iron): 200 items reduced to 12, with 
types and sizes specified. (L-30-c; Oct. 23.) 

Soil Pipe and Fittings, Cast Iron: Simplification authorized. (1-42, 
Schedule IV; March 16.) 


Valves, Iron Body, Brass and Bronze: Working pressure ratings 
reduced from 11 to 5. (L-42, Schedule I, Feb. 11.) 

Water Heaters, Direct Gas Fired Storage: 80% of sizes eliminated; 
also all jackets, and copper and brass. (L-42, Schedule IX; 

Hand Tools Simplification: Issuance of simplification schedules with April 25.) 
respect to types, sizes, forms, specifications authorized. (L-157; Wire (Barbed, Fencing, Poultry Netting): Barbed wire typ« 

from 8 to 1; most of the 100 styles of fencing, netting, and fi 

Hand Tools, Heavy Forged: Varieties reduced from 1,150 to 357. eliminated. (L-211, Schedule III; Nov. 12.) 

X-Ray Equipment: 100 types and sizes cut to 25. (L-206; Oct 


4,300 types and sizes cut to 300; production 
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geld), hasn't died. It’s stronger than 
ever. It would have come without stand- 
jdization and simplification. With 


them, the advent of the bugaboo is even 


asiet. 
“ the moment, OPA is worried 
sbout quality deterioration unaccom- 
anied by a downward trend in prices. 
The price agency maintains that, in the 
st analysis, inflation consists of paying 
more money for the same or even less 
valuable merchandise. Really bad in- 
fation means such runaway prices, or 
wch abominable quality, that money 
loses its significance. Therefore OPA 
feels it cannot turn back on the quality- 
price road, but contrariwise must ad- 
vance a great deal farther along that 
road than it has. 
¢ Pecking at the Problem—That means 
that as goods become scarcer, and the 
pressure on prices grows, OPA will com- 
| more and more manufacturers of 
civilian goods to divulge exactly what 
the public is paying for. Already nylon 
stockings must be labeled with data on 
their value and construction. The prices 
of sheets, etc. are tied to quality char- 
acteristics. Similarly, meat prices vary 
with grades. 

Now OPA definitely foresees the 
advent of “victory” or “utility” models 
-not so much as material-savers, but as 
price-quality guides. From this aspect, 
the proposed victory models are really 
“comparison” models. 
¢ A Help in Rationing—The idea of the 
comparison model has been greatly en- 
hanced since the return of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Dexter Keezer from Eng- 
land. There he found that while com- 
parison models are not compulsory in 
the direct sense—nor do they spell regi- 
mentation—they afford a simpler means 
of price contro] and a standard of value 
in rationing. 

English utility cloth, for instance, is 

made in 33 grades. (It would be ridic- 
ulous to confine manufacture to a single 
grade, since the cost of plant conver- 
sion would kill the savings in material 
and outweigh the advantages of price- 
control.) Each grade has to be made to 
(1) government specifications, and (2) 
government-approved prices. Manu- 
facturers who fall in line with the pro- 
gram get material, labor, and relief from 
fatal taxes. In short, compulsion is po- 
lite, but nevertheless terribly firm. 
* Quality in Clothing—OPA thinks this 
idea will be a big help in its program, 
especially in the apparel field where 
price-quality guides (such as exist in 
the food and drug field) are lacking. 

It now remains for OPA to get au- 
thority to bring out such models and 
compel manufacturers to fall in line. It 
also remains to be seen where WPB 
will fit into the picture. Right now the 
situation is too new to tell. 

In - event, industrialists need not 
worry. But the makers of civilian goods 
may well take heed. 
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DEFRILLING PROJECTS IN THE WORKS 


Simplification-standardization projects listed below are still in the WPB 
mill, and orders will be issued if and when the mechanics are completed. 


Legend: 


(1) Proposed project. 

(2) Program being developed. 

(3) Program being revised following presen- 
tation to industry. 

(4) Order being written. 

(S) Order being circulated for signature. 


PROJECT 


Adhesive Plaster (1) 
Alloy Steel Plates (2) 
Aluminum Rods (2) 
Aluminum Sheets (3) 
Aluminum Tubing (3) 
Asphalt Roofing & Siding (4) 
Auger Bits (2) 
Barbed Wire (5) 
Bearings, Automotive Friction (2) 
Beds-Cots, Hospital (2) 
Brushes, Household & Industrial Mainte- 
nance (2) 
Brushes, Paint-Varnish (4) 
Builders Hardware (4;NBS) 
Built-up Roofing (4) 
Busaways (2) 
Buttons, Loops & Slides (metal) (4) 
Carbon & Alloy Bars (1) 
Carbon Steel Plates (2) 
Caskets (2) 
Compressors, large (2) 
Concrete Mixers (4) 
Concrete Payers (4) 
Containers, Glass: 
Catchup & Chili Sauce (5) 
Chemical & Medicinal Products (3) 
Dairy Products (5) 
Fruit Juices (5) 
Fruits & Vegetables (5) 
Glue, Mucilage, Cement (4) 
Peanut Butter (5) 
Pickles & Relish (5) 
Polishes & Cleansers (4) 
Sweetened Condensed Milk (1) 
Vinegar (5) 
Control Equipment 
Electrical (4) 
Crushers (4) 
Cutlery (4) 
Dental Hand Instruments (2) 
Dental Units (3) 
Dry Batteries for Hearing Aids (5) 
Enamel Utensils (6) 
Engines, Small Gasoline (2) 
Files & Rasps (1) 
Fittings, Pipe, Steel (2) 
Fixtures, Incandescent (2) 
Fixtures, Industrial, Fluorescent Lighting (6) 
Furniture, Hospital Operating Room (2) 
Galvanized Strand Wire (1) 
Gear Ratios (1) 
Grocery Bags-Sacks (5) 
Gummed Sealing Tape (5) 
Hearing Aid Devices, Batteries (5) 
Heat Exchangers (4) 
Heaters, Coal Fired Water (5) 
Heaters, Oil Fired Water (5) 
Heaters, Tank (5) 
Heaters, Unit, Steam or Hot Water (2) 
Hosiery, Women’s (1) 
House Trailers (6) 
Hypodermic Needles (4) 
Instruments, Electric (3;ASA) 
Instruments, Valves & Regulators (2) 
Knit Underwear (1) 
Ladders (2) 
Lamps, Incandescent & Fluorescent (2) 
Locomotive Design (2) 
Men’s & Boys’ Shirts (5) 
Men’s & Boys’ Pajamas (5) 
Metal-Ware, Nonmetallic Coated (2) 
Milling Cutters (1) 
Motor Brushes (2) 
Motors, Electric (5) 
Nuts, Screws, Bolts, Rivets (2) & Wood 
Screws (3) 
Oil Country Piping (2) 
Packaging 
Baby Food (5) 
Condiments (5) 
Edible Oils (5) 
Electronic Tubes (2;ASA) 


(6) Order in process of issue (as of Nov 
15 


Ds 
(ASA) Project being developed in collabora 
tion with American Standards Assn. 
(NBS) Project being developed in collabora 
tion with National pile of Stand- 
ards. 


Green Olives (5) 
Honey (5) 
Insecticides (5) 
Maraschino Cherries (5) 
Mayonnaise (5) 
Paints, Varnishes (5) 
Sirups (5) 
Panelboards, Electric (2) 
Paper, Butcher (5) 
Paper, Kraft Wrapping (5) 
Paper Napkins (4) 
Paper Towels (5) 
Papers, Sulphite Specialty (1) 
Pencils, Mechanical (4) 
Photo Engraving Plates (2) 
Photographic Materials (2) 
Pipe, Stove (2) 
Pistons, Pins & Rings, Automotive (2) 
Portable Electric Tools (5) 
Pumps, Fire Equipment (2) 
Pumps, Water (Construction) (3) 
Radio 
Capacitors (ASA; 2) 
Capacitors, Mica (ASA;5) 
Connectors (ASA;1) 
Crystals and Holders (ASA;2) 
Dry Batteries (ASA; 1) 
Dynamotors (ASA; 2) 
Insulating Materials (ASA; 2) 
Insulating Forms (ASA; 2) 
Receiving Tubes (1) 
Replacement Parts (4) 
Resistors (ASA;1) 
Transformers (ASA;1) 
Transmitting Tubes 
Tube Sockets (ASA;1) 
Vibrators (ASA ;2) 
Railroad Axles (1) 
Railroad Track & Accessories (2) 
Railway Signals (ASA ;2) 
Range Boilers (5) 
Refrigeration Cabinets (2) 
Refrigeration Valves & Fittings (NBS;4) 
Refrigerators, Domestic Ice (NBS;2) 
Respirators (ASA;2) 
Rubber Flat Goods (3) 
Rubber Surgical Goods (3) 
Safety-Cup Goggles (ASA ;2) 
Safety Shoes (3) 
Saw Blades, Power (2) 
Screens (NBS;2) 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing (3) 
Shade Cloth (NBS ;2 
Soldering Irons, Electric (1) 
Steel Goods, Farm-Garden Hand (2) 
Steel Wire Rope (NBS;3) 
Sterilizers, Hospital (4) 
Structural Steel Shapes (5) 
Surgical Instruments (2) 
Switches, Electric (2) 
Tanks, Hot Water (5) 
Tanks, Oil Storage (2) 
Tanks, Pneumatic (5) 
Taps & Dies (2) 
Textile Painting (1) 
Time Clocks, Industrial (2) 
Tire Chains, Automotive (6) 
Tires, Automobile-Truck-Bus (4) 
Truck Bodies (1) 
Trucks, Industrial Hand (4) 
Valves (5) 
Valves, Flush (2) 
Vegetable Parchment (5) 
Vises (1) 
Wall Paper (4) 
Warm Air Fittings (2) 
Water Main Pipe (2) 
Water Well Pipe (2) 
Welding Machines (1) 
Wire Size Standardization, Automotive (2) 
Wiring Devices, Electrical (2) 
Wood Furniture (2) 
Wooden Containers, Fruit-Vegetable (4) 
Wrapping Tissue (5) 


Brazil—A 20-Year Boost 


War is speeding the rate of economic progress in shrewd 
President Vargas’s country. But, while the opportunities are there, 
you shouldn't expect too much too fast. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—When your 
plane from the north tops the last range 
of mountains before Rio de Janeiro and 
you see the city spread out below, you 
know that there are two Brazils. 

One is the great, tropical, humid, 
backward Amazon Valley, and the other 
is the modern, temperate country which 
centers around the capital. Big, war- 
camouflaged freighters ride at anchor 
in the harbor; cranes taise bulging bun- 
dies of cargo out of the holds; there is 
a flush of riveting in the ship repair 
yards; vast oil storage tanks shine in the 
sunlight; tall, modern apartments line 
the beach at Copacabana, and as you 
swing past Sugar Loaf, you can see the 
skyscr: ipers of the business district. It 
is a different world from the north. 

@ North and South—A weck in Rio, 
with a side-trip to bustling Sao Paulo, 
emphasizes what a variety of things 
Brazil has to offer to the war effort, but 
also on what a small scale most of them 
will be produced in the near future. In 
the north, the rubber program will re- 
quire years before it can be an impor- 
tant factor in world trade, though its 
efforts during the next few months may 
fill an urgent demand in the United 
States production program. And in the 
south, Brazil can assemble military 
trucks in the plants of General Motors 
and l’ord—or might even assemble tanks, 


though the bulk of the parts must come 
from the United States. Even to con- 
vert Sao Paulo’s thriving but individu- 
alistic machine plants to turn out mu- 
nitions will require rationalization on a 
broad scale if they are to get into pro- 
duction that will be important to the 
war effort. 

Despite this realistic check on en- 
thusiasm about the immediate future, 
there is no question but what Brazil 
has the biggest industrial potential of 
any nation in Latin America. It pos- 
sesses one of the world’s great reserves 
of iron ore and manganese, has enough 
coal to meet many of the country’s most 
urgent needs if the mines are inten- 
sively developed, has excellent deposits 
of bauxite not far from the great electric 
power plants at Sao Paulo, and is work- 
ing a pilot plant for the extraction of 
lead ore. 

@ Cities of Promise—In Rio it has one 
of the world’s finest harbors, and at 
Sao Paulo there is the nucleus for a 
large body of skilled workers capable of 
producing good quality metal products, 
which—with some thoughtful rational- 
ization of factory setup—can supply an 
increasing portion of the local demand. 
And the country’s textile industry is 
already producing some special mate- 
rials for the war effort and can very 
quickly be adjusted to produce much 


The modern harbor of Rio, with its new apartment buildings bright in the 
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sunlight, is the focus of Brazil's war effort and expanding export trade, 
§ P § 


FROM SOUTH AME 


Accompanying this r 
trade map of Brazil as 
But things are happening 
ident Vargas’s land that 
big changes in that ma] 

W hat’s happening an 
the changes can mean t 
can business is the subject 
second of a series of sp 
ports on South American 
opportunities, and trends 
from Business Week's 
Editor while on an edito: 
sion for En Guardia, n 
magazine published for t 
ordinator of Inter-Ameri< 
fairs and distributed in the 
American Republics in the 
est of Hemisphere relation 

The series will be contin 
further dispatches and by a 
to be written by the Foreign | 
tor on his return from this 
round of visits with business 
government officials, and Bu 
Week correspondents in thiese 
South American lands of wartime 
activity and postwar promise. 


Brazilian textiles, in the last yea 
have also found a big market in p: 
tically every neighboring country, 
cluding discriminating Buenos Air 
Except for the gasoline shortage, h 
ever, Rio hardly realizes that ther 
a war. It is like the United States 
in the fall of 1940 and the earl 
of 1941. People want to help 
are organizing first aid classes, 
practice blackouts occasionally, 
up a few of their reserve classes fo 
tary service, and joining aviation cl 
as fast as there is room for them. But 
there is still no systematic rationing 
the limited supplies of raw materials 1 
the country and no carefully 
out plan to turn the country’s treme! 
dous energies and facilities into the 
most effective production program 
@ Wanted — Transportation — Braz! s 
greatest handicap—and it is one whic! 
is bound to interfere with the countr 
economic progress for many years 
its lack of transportation. Northen 
Brazil has been suffering from an acute 
shortage of certain foods for wecks be- 
cause the shipping shortage has put an 
end to regular deliveries of fresh meat, 
white flour, matches, cigarettes, simpl¢ 
hardware, and prepared foods from the 
more developed region around 
the cattle country of the far 
around Porto Alegre. Southern 
is suffering from the lack of oil deliv- 
eries from Venezuela, sugar from Bahia 
wheat from the Argentine, and lumber 
from Porto Alegre. 
There is plenty of sugar around 1 thia 
but no road over which it can be ¢ 


more. 
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COMMODITIES WHICH MAKE BRAZIL | 
A VITAL FACTOR IN WORLD TRADE 


Axis countries, important customers in peacetime, 
had almost been squeezed out of the Brazilian market 
by 1941 except for Japan’s steady purchase of cotton. 
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in quantity either to the cities along 
the north coast of Brazil or to the big 
population centers around Rio. ‘There 
is plenty of oil in Venezuela and Co- 
lombia but no way of getting it across 
country either to the northern part of 
Brazil or to the hi hly developed cen- 
tral region around the capital. 
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@ Travel Priorities—Fven Rio and Sao 
Paulo, which are little further apart 
than New York and Washington, are 
comparatively isolated because the train 
service is so poor. It requires 12 hours 
on a train these days to get from one 
city to the other, unless you are for- 
tunate enough to get a priority on the 


diesel train which makes three trips a 
week in a “speedy” run of eight hours, 
All Pullmans have been 
cause a coach will carry more passen- 
gers. ‘The air lines are doing a thriving 
business, but they have more than they 
can handle, because they are being as ked 
to haul essential items of express as well 


remove d be- 
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Brazilian manganese, being loaded in ever increasing quantities at Itabira in 


the State of Minas Geraes, is destined 


for use in U. S. steel mills. 


as passengers and the mail, much of 
which used to go by steamer up the 
coast. 
@ Mission From U.S.—To the Ameri- 
can business executive, the most signifi- 
cant wartime development in the Rio 
de Janciro area is the appointment of a 
technical mission from the United 
States. Object is to survey the country’s 
industrial equipment, labor output, elec- 
tric powel potential, raw material sup- 
plies, and transportation system, and to 
how it can be most effec- 
in the war effort. It is 
indicative of the shrewdness of Presi- 
dent Vargas that, as part of his bargain 
for coming into the war, he got out of 
Washington a promise to push the stecl 
mill that has been under construc- 
tion outside Rio for some time, provide 
the road-building equipment to build 
military supply highways along the 
bulge, send the technical mission to 
survey the nation’s industry, and ulti- 
mately provide priorities on a limited 
quantity of machines, which would 
make it possible to convert the coun- 
try’s industries to war production. 
There is no question as to the wide- 
spread and genuine resentment of the 
Brazilians against the Axis following 
the sinking of their ships, but there is 


recommend 


tively utilized 
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also no question as to Dr. Vargas’s real- 
istic use of this emergency to im- 
prove Brazil’s industrial position and 
strengthen its military position in the 
southern part of the hemisphere. How- 
ever slow the progress is bound to be 
because of the delivery complications 
caused by war, Brazil is certain to come 
out of the scramble a much stronger 
nation both economically and militarily. 
@ Conclusions Favorable—Morris  L. 
Cooke, who was U. S. arbitrator in the 
Mexican oil dispute, heads the technical 
mission from the United States (BW — 
Sep.5’42,p7), and his group of a dozen 
technicians and their assistants have 
almost completed their surveys at Rio 
and Sao Paulo. What they will recom- 
mend to Washington is still a secret, 
but long discussions with these men 
make it plain that they are rather favor- 
ably impressed with the potentialities 
of the country if Brazilian executives 
can be induced to abandon their ex- 
treme individualism and _ rationalize 
their industries along lines which will 
standardize the country’s products. One 
of these experts indicated that the coun- 
try’s output might be boosted nearly 
50% if this could be accomplished and 
a few key machines were supplied from 
the United States. And it is plain from 


talks with some of the industr 
of Sao Paulo, especially, that 
thoroughly familiar with the 
ization which the committe: 
mind and the benefits that it 
United States, German, Brit 
Russian industry with whi 
of the Brazilian industrialist 
miliar. 

The Brazilians themselves a 
ing a certain ingenious initiatiy 
veloping new lines. The averag: 
tive has an almost fanatical det 
tion to do this modernization, 1 
ter how drastic, because he dr 
lowing any foreign interests t 
into the firm to do the job. An 
sive group of capitalists in th 
Paulo area is trying desperately t 
plete an aluminum refining plant 
get the necessary equipment fro 
United States. ‘These men clain 
have high-grade bauxite econon 
near the city, a good supply of h 
electric power, which can be su 
mented as soon as additional equip! 
can be secured after the war, and 
of the technical skill necessary to oper- 
ate the plant. Bottleneck is the refining 
equipment, which they have been un- 
able to secure in the United States be- 
cause of the big aluminum expatision 
program there. 

@e New Auto Sideline—Other interests 
have made progress with ‘“‘gasogene’ 
plants—charcoal-gas units, which can be 
installed on automobiles or wherever 
small gasoline engines had_ provided 
power until the gasoline shortage be- 
came acute. Brazilians, rich in almost 
every strategic raw material except oil 
(and coal), urged the automobile com 
panics in Sao Paulo to experiment with 
gasogene plants long ago, but none of 


them did the job seriously. When the 


gasoline cut came (and Sao Paulo has 
taken it so seriously that only six auto- 
mobiles are allowed unlimited supplies 
of gasoline to serve all of the doctors 
in this city of more than 1,250,000 
people), no one was prepared to tum 
out the producer-gas plants on a mass 
basis. But within the last month, Gen- 
eral Motors reached a production of 
250 a month of its latest model, and 
other small local machine shops are 
turning out a variety of models to meet 
the demand. 

Officials estimate that there are now 
2,700 automobiles operating on gaso- 
gene in the Sao Paulo area, and that 
dozens of installations intended for 
cars are being shifted to small shops 
and fazendas (plantations) where they 
are taking the place of the gasoline 
engines that formerly created motive 
power. Some of these producer-gas sta- 
tions now generate 1,000 hp. So large 
has become the demand for powdered 
charcoal for these plants that a large 
cement company has turned over one 
of its mills to the preparation of pow- 
dered charcoal for the service stations, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


...directing arm of combat 


I Field H.Q. guides the action through 
field telephones, teletypewriters, 
switchboards,wire,cable,radio. Back of 
it is G. H. Q., directing the larger strat- 
egy ... also through electrical commu- 
nications. The Signal Corps supplies 
and maintains all of this equipment. 


2 Air commander radios his squad- 
ron to bomb enemy beyond river. 

3 On these transports, the command 
rings out over battle announcing sys- 
tem, “Away landing force!” 


A Swift PT boats get orders flashed 
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N modern battle, our fighting units may be many miles 


Here are some examples of communications in action, 


Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 
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apart. Yet every unit, every movement, is closely knit into 
the whole scheme of combat —through communications. 
Today much of this equipment is made by Western Electric, 
for 60 years manufacturer for the Bell System. 


by radio to torpedo enemy cruiser, 


& From observation post goes the tele 
phone message to artillery, "Last of 
enemy tanks about to withdraw across 
bridge ...” 


G Artillery officer telephones in 
reply, “Battery will lay a 5 minute 
concentration on bridge.” 


7 Tanks, followed by troops in pers 
sonnel carriers, speed toward right on 
a wide end-run to flank the enemy. 
They get their orders and keep in cons 
tact—by radio. 


This battle drawing was prepared with 
the aid of Army and Navy authorities, 


2| 


which now want it, and for the trade 
scattered around the countryside. 

e Building Held Back—Despite Brazil’s 
practical efforts to adapt itself to the 
war emergency, the country is bound 
to suffer a decline in its building boom 
during next year because imports of 
reinforcing bars are certain to be cur- 
tailed and the new steel mill will not 
be in operation before 1944 or 1945. 
‘There is already a shortage of building 
timber because of the iisoies crisis. 
No systematized plan has been put into 
cffect yet to spread present limited sup- 
plies over a longer period and to allo- 
cate them only to essential projects, 
though this may be done as a result of 
the recommendations of the Cooke 
mission. 

Another event that has aroused inter- 
est in the business community is the 
nationalization of the former German 
airline—Condor—taken over more than 
a year ago. The company has been re- 
moved from the blacklist, and the U. S. 
will lend technical advice and equipment 
to hasten its rehabilitation. The line had 
excellent planes and complete flying 
facilities over a large part of the coun- 
try. An increasing number of Brazilians 
are receiving flying experience now, and 
their record on the local lines, which 
they have been flying for a number of 
years, is very good. 

Some insiders believe that, with the 

impetus of the war, Brazil will take 
over most of its internal services on a 
nationalistic basis, leaving alone the vast 
international services of Pan American 
Airways because of their valuable con- 
nections with the outside world. AIl- 
though Brazil has a few small airplane 
plants, it is still dependent on the 
United States for all new commercial 
planes and for the engines for the 
trainer planes built domestically. 
@ Textile Progress—The Brazilian tex- 
tile industry is getting a fresh stimulus 
from the war and the cutting off of 
supplies from Britain, the continental 
European countries, and Japan. This is 
the second unexpected boost that the 
industry has had in the last 15 years, for 
during the 1930’s the depressed Brazil- 
ian currency provided an automatic 
tariff barrier behind which aggressive 
leaders in the industry veel out 
into new lines, never before woven at 
home, and improved the style and qual- 
ity of their product. 

Sales to the Caribbean countries have 
expanded considerably with the reduc- 
tion in British ship arrivals, and even 
the exacting Argentine buyers have 
flocked to the textile capitals of Brazil 
to lay in stocks of silk, rayon, and cot- 
ton goods. Woolen materials are of 
good quality, though they offer little 
competition in the highly-developed 
Argentine market. 

@ 20-Year Boost—The war is giving 
Brazil at least a 20-year boost on the 
10oad to greater economic prosperity. In 
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the north, a vast tropical region is 
slowly being turned from a wild jungle 
into a planned producer of raw mate- 
rials that are no longer available from 
the Orient. Progress in this region will 
be very slow; sanitation and health prob- 
lems must be solved first; people with 
a very low standard of living and mental 
development must be trained to do a 
new job and must be supplemented 
with workers brought into the Valley 
from more highly developed parts of 
Brazil. A sound foundation is being 
laid by Brazilians and Americans, but 
results will look small for at least a 
decade. 

In the south, progress will be more 

rapid. There are already Brazilians in 
this region who are capable of manag- 
ing large new enterprises or of handling 
their own plants efficiently under the 
remodeling and rationalizing that is 
bound to take place. But the difficulty 
of securing certain raw materials and 
much of the machinery that will be 
needed will delay the work. And the 
lack of a transportation system, or even 
of an adequate system of roads, handi- 
caps the whole program. 
@ Holds Two Aces—Nevertheless, Brazil 
stands a fair chance of coming out of 
this war with more benefits than almost 
any other Latin American country. This 
is due to the fact that it has the eco- 
nomic potentialities and a President 
who is shrewdly getting everything for 
his country that he can. 


That Victory Tax 


Accounting departm=ntstg 
take it on the chin agai. by 
employers expect with: ding 
levy to be taken in stride 


When the new 5% Victory 

individual incomes goes into efi 
January, employers will have 
on the job of collecting it and 
it over to the Treasury. Nobod 
yet how much work that will n 
already hard-pressed accounting 
ments, but many companies 
trouble and lots of it. Incident 
do employees who must pay tl 
but that is another story. 
e@ Summary Reports—By itself, co! 
the Victory Tax wouldn’t be a par- 
ticularly heavy load. In some respects 
it’s simpler than Social Security deduc- 
tions, which business men long ago 
learned to take in their stride. For ex. 
ample, employers must file reports of 
Social Security collections every quarter, 
giving names and salaries of all work 
ers. For the Victory Tax, they will make 
only summary reports during the year 
and a final recapitulation. 

Big difficulty is that payroll depart- 
ments of many companies are already 
swamped; another elaborate picce of 
work may turn out to be more than 


X On 
next 
take 
ming 
nows 
n for 
part- 
xpect 


Under the new revenue act, all em- 
ployers are responsible for withhold- 
ing from wages the 5% Victory Tax 
which goes into effect next January. 
In estimating the amounts to be de- 
ducted, an employer has his choice of 


— Weekly Payroll— 


| Biweekly Payroll— 
Wage Deduction | 
| 


Wage Deduction 


$24 
30 
40 
50 


$0.10 
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30 
50 
70 
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60 
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10 
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9.10 
200 and up. .$9.40 plus} 
5% of all} 
over $200/ 
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420 
440 
460 os 
480 - 500 , 
500 and up. . $23.80 plus 
5% of all 
over $500 


How Big Is Your Victory Tax? 


|—Semimonthly Payroll- 


two methods. He can withhold an 
exact 5% of wages over $12 a weck. 
Or he can use a prescribed schedule 
of wage brackets. The following table 
shows wage brackets and correspond- 
ing amounts to be withheld: 


!—— Monthly Payroll—— 
" Deduction 


Wage Deduction 


$0.20 
.9 
.9 
90 


g 


$26 — $30 
30 - 40 
40 


eon eee ee Se ae 8 ee 
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Bab so .$23.70 plus 1,000 and up.. $47 40; 
5% of all 5% o 
over $500 over $1 100 
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| JOURNEY 


Sold here 


@ CAPITALISTS—using it to make large profits. 
@ POLITICIANS—whose greed for power is above patriotism. 
@ INDUSTRIALISTS—who continue to fight their battles with labor. 


@ WORKMEN—kKilling time . . . doing careless work. . . staying 
away from the job. 


@ GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS—fighting a private war with the 
man in the neighboring office. 


@ MR. and MRS. PUBLIC—hoarding ... and scheming to get 


sugar, gasoline, tires ... and griping because there are no 
bananas for banana splits. 


@ ANY OF US—who listen to Axis-planted rumors and pass 
them on. 
* 


The Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., 3701 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. is devoting most of its current 
advertising in a sincere attempt to instil in every American heart and mind “Whot can | do to help win this 
Wor?” ... and to kill in every American body and soul “What can I get out of this War?”, 


NO PART OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS COPYRIGHTED. ENLARGED 
COPIES ARE AVAILABLE FOR OFFICE AND PLANT BULLETIN BOARDS 


they can handle. Increasing employ- 
ment and extra overtime pay subject to 
the new tax mean more work for them. 
Besides that, most companies are al- 
ready handling three, four, or more de- 
ductions against pay checks—social 
security, hospitalization, war savings 
bonds, group insurance. 

@ No New Machines—Any deduction re- 
quires time and extra machine work. 
Accounting machines are hard to get 
days, and most companies will 
have to manage with what they have. 
As one executive said, “We are already 
doing about everything but paying the 
rent and buying groceries for our people. 
How we'll manage another deduction I 
don’t know.” 

lew companies have decided just 

what mechanics they will use to make 
collection. The ‘Treasury released its 
first outline of instructions only last 
week. Big employers are studying the 
requirements and waiting for more de- 
tailed rules. 
@ Few Exceptions—As the Treasury lays 
it out in tentative provisions, each em- 
ployer is responsible for collecting the 
ae tax on all the wages and salaries 
he pays over $12 a week. The withhold- 
ing levy applies to all workers except 
members of the armed forces, agricul- 
tural laborers, domestic servants, and a 
few special cases. Employers are sup- 
posed to make the deduction before 
each wage payment. 

Within one month after the end of 

each quarter, employers must remit col- 
lections for the past three months to 
the Treasury. At that time they make 
their first report (Form V-1), a fairly 
simple statement giving the _ total 
amount withheld during the quarter. 
First report of this sort is due not later 
than April 30, 1943. 
@ Introducing V-2—Within a month 
after the end of the year (that is by 
January 31, 1944), the employer must 
give each of his workers a statement 
(Form V-2) showing the amount he 
earned during the year and the amount 
withheld for tax. If an employee leaves 
before the end of the year, he gets his 
statement with his last pay check. 

Duplicates of Form V-2 go to the 
Treasury (instead of the Form 1099 
which employers have been accustomed 
to send to Internal Revenue for audit- 
ing) with the regular quarterly return 
for the final three months of the year. 
With them must go a third report 
(Form V-3) reconciling the four quar- 
terly returns of amounts withheld with 
the statements given workers. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue says it won’t 
require employers to list names and 
salaries of all workers, but it wants 
something like an adding machine tape 
showing each collection as a separate 
item. 

@ System Optional—To make the arith- 
metic easier, the law allows an option 
in calculating deductions. Employers 


these 
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Rubber Administrator William M. 
Jeffers doesn’t want Congress to enact 
any legislation that will hamstring 
his ambition to “keep the country on 
rubber,” and thereby avoid “military 
disaster.” He so informed the Senate 
Banking Committee, weighing a pro- 


posal to vest all retail tire business in 
300,000 small business men. Jeffers 
(left) told Chairman Robert Wagner 
(right) that he favored keeping the 
small business man in 
urged delay 
get further along in the prograin.” 


busine: 
of legislation unt 


may compute the exact 5% tax on in- 
come above $12 a week, or they may 
follow a schedule of bracket rates (see 
table). It won’t make much difference 
to employees which method a com- 
pany uses. At the end of the year all 
wage earners with incomes over $12 a 
week must file Victory ‘Tax returns. If 
the amount withheld during the year 
is less than 5%, they must make up 
the difference. If it is too much, they 
get a credit on their regular income tax. 

Choice of the method of calculation 

will depend on how a company has its 
books sct up and what its particular 
problems are. For pay checks that in- 
clude varying amounts of overtime, com- 
panies probably will use bracket rates. 
For salaried workers who get the same 
amount each time, they may find it 
easier to figure out the exact 5%. 
e Poster Campaign Due—To help ex- 
plain the tax to employees, the Treasury 
is working up a poster for company 
bulletin boards. Employers are free to 
do any additional explaining they want 
to, but most of them probably will be 
satisfied to let the Treasury do the 
talking. 

Neither posters nor the various forms 
are ready yet, but eventually they will 
be distributed through the collector of 
internal revenue in each district. Em- 
ployers on the regular tax mailing list 
will get Form V-1 automatically. Other 
forms and posters will be available at 
the local office of the collector. 


Accent on Recaps 


OPA’s new regulations on 
tires emit slender ray of hope 
for nonessential driver, but no 
new tires for him. 


There is a ray of hope for the non- 
essential motorist in the Office of Price 
Administration’s new regulations gov- 
ering tires, which become effective 
Dec. 1. All passenger cars on that date 
become eligible for recapping services 
or replacement tires. 
© Big Squeeze Ahead—To head off any 
motorist who might misread the OPA 
announcement and start ple ins for sun 
mer gallivanting, Rubber Admi inistr 
tor William M. Jeffers stuck in a few 
harsh remarks last week. He said that 
a “vast majority” of our 32,000,00! 
motor vehicles must run until mid-19++ 
on the tires now in use, that if we can 
retread one-fourth of them in_ that 
period we will be doing well, that the 
big squeeze for which we must prepare 
will come from the fall of 1943 through 
the spring of 1944. 

Though the restrictions have been 
somewhat eased, the OPA retains 4 
tight hold on rubber supplies. Whether 
the applicant receives a certificate for a 
new tire or for a recapping job wi!! be 
determined by the mileage allow d in 
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Disston offers these superior hack saw 


are 
immediately 
_ available! 


ae 


‘ 


extra-hard alloy steels Disston High Speed 


on 
pe blades to help you speed production, save Steel Blades are recommended. 
no time, do more accurate cutting and get longer See your distributor about Disston Hack 
cutting life per blade. Saw Blades, available now! And for engineer- 
Disston Hack Saw Blades meet today’s ing advice and assistance on any metal- 
wrt demands for super-production with better cutting problem, write our technical staff. 
a work at lower cost, because they are accu- Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 1128 Tacony, 
_ rately made, correctly heat treated and Philadelphia. Pa., U.S. A. 
i hardened by Disston specialists. 
= In general machine or hand cutting, tough 
PA Disston Di-Mol Hack Saw Blades have proved 
°a in tests to last 7 times as long as ordinary 
eM blades. For cutting stainless steel and other 
hat 
44 
4 
an 
iat ’ 
he 
Send for the Booklet describing the DISSTON 
rs CONSERVATION CONTROL PLAN and contain- 
en ing reproductions of Instruction Cards covering the 
a proper use and care of 34 different types of cutting 


tools. The cards are free on request. 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


All over the world many of our boys are “‘under fire” 
today. Who knows but that they may be in desperate 
need of weapons that aren’t there. 

WHY? Because some manufacturers couldn’t 
deliver in time? 

WHY? Because subcontractors were behind in 
their deliveries? 

WILY? Because subcontractor’s machines broke 
down? 

We can’t have breakdowns, today. There isn’t time. 
Minutes are too vital. 

Yet, with the wheels of war production turning 
night and day, breakdowns are more likely to occur. 

The answer is preventative maintenance ... which 
means keeping machines and other facilities in proper 
condition so that breakdowns will not occur. 

This involves the application of the same sound 
principles of Management Engineering that are applied 
to all production processes. There must be constant 
planning and scheduling, checking and rechecking. 
Today, the risks are so great ... we must be sure. 

And let us never forget, ‘“‘Labor is just as efficient 
as Management plans for it and provides the tools 
with which to work.” 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineering 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND - BULKLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO - City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK -: Graybar Building + 420 Lexington Avenue 
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his gasoline ration book, and hi 
ing board must have sufficient 
under its quota to fill his order. 
@ Board Must Decide—Loca] ra} 
boards won’t be allowed to issuc 
cates calling for more rubber 
allotted to them. When more a 
tions are received than a boa 
accommodate, then it’s up to the 
to decide which are the most desc 

It is evident that OPA has ha: 
to warnings that action was imp 
to conserve the nation’s biggest st 
tires—those now rolling precariou 
passenger cars. (There were about 
000,000 such shoes at the first « 
year.) 

e Recaps Preferred—Hence, the 
OPA regulations lean heavily to 1 
ping. With few exceptions, car 
ers won't be allowed to buy tires if | 
casings can be made serviceable b 
capping. Even then the new tread 
be of reclaimed rubber, which is g: 
inferior to new crude. 

Car owners whose gasoline allows 
is 560 miles a month or less wil 
eligible for tire purchase to re; 
shoes unfit for recapping. But the, 
only buy Grade III tires which arc 
used tires, (2) recapped tires, (3 
tires of reclaimed (Victory Grade) 
ber. This category takes in holder 
“A” and “B” gasoline ration books. 

@ Owner's Tire Recapped—If the | 
ers old tire is recappable, he does 
get a Grade III new tire, but a x 
hat means the tire on his car is 
capped regardless of the inconvenience 
it may cause him to operate his car with 
one less than the limit of five tires wh 
the recapping is being done. 

Passenger car owners rationed for 

560 to 1,000 miles monthly (holde 
of “A” plus “C” books) may obtain 
Grade II tires to replace shoes that can’t 
be recapped. Grade II includes tires 
priced up to 85% of Grade I (pre-Pear 
Harbor) casings, damaged new tires, 
factory seconds, all new tires made be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1938, “changeovers” that 
have gone less than 1,000 miles. If, 
however, the owner’s worn tire is re- 
cappable, it is recapped, and a new 
tire is not issued. 
@ Must Be Worn Out—Holders of “A” 
plus “C” books permitting more than 
1,000 miles a month get a Grade | tire 
~—i.e., a first or second-line tire in the 
standard meaning of the words—if the 
old tire is completely worn out. If not 
worn out, they get no new tire, but < 
permit for recapping the old one. 

All mileage book holders will 
eligible for inner tubes. Certifi 
holders will be able to buy either n 
or used tubes. 

e Commercial Rules Unchanged—R 


| governing commercial vehicles, fa 


trucks, tractors, and like equipment re 
main practically unchanged. Re 
are given when recapping is possi 
Otherwise new tires are issued. 
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Spy Hunt...1942 Style! 


Nazi spies can wreak deadly havoc by operating hidden 
short-wave transmitters ...and by relaying shipping infor- 
mation to U-boats that lurk off-shore. To track down these 
stealthy enemies, American counter-espionage agencies 
employ no Mata Haris. Rather, they depend on such modern 
detecting devices as radio direction finders in airplanes, 


automobiles and patrol boats. 


pny 
Samia pts 
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When agents, using direction finders, “fix” a hidden 
transmitter, they can soon track down the enemy spy 
at the “X” that marks the spot where the radio 
reception lines intersect. 


Highly sensitive, mobile radio direction finders... on 
land, at sea and in the air... often receive the high 
voltage direct current needed for their operation from 
Mallory Vibrapacks connected to storage batteries. A 
compact, light-weight Vibrapack converts ordinary low 
voltage battery current into high voltage DC current 
... efficiently, with low battery drain . . . reliably, 
since lives may depend on the instant response of 
radio apparatus. 


Mallory Vibrapacks have proved their 
dependability for several years, in 
operating radio receivers, transmitters, 
public address amplifiers, direction 
finders and other electronic devices on 
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thousands of police cars; military, commercial and 
private airplanes; automobiles and trucks; boats; in 
lighthouses and fire towers; on farms and in emergency 
radio equipment .. . in fact, wherever a source of com- 
mercial alternating current isn’t available. 


Today, Vibrapacks...like other Mallory products; 
including condensers, volume controls, noise filters, 
rectifiers, electrical contacts and resistance welding 
electrodes ... are serving on the front lines of our war 
effort, at home and abroad. Mallory engineers have 
quickly and successfully adapted standard commercial 
products to meet special military needs... often 
improving performance and design. These latest Mallory 
developments are affecting so many industries so pro- 
foundly that you'll probably want to keep Mallory in 
mind .. . as you plan today’s production . . . and tomor- 
row’s! P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Cable “Pelmallo”’. 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELEC- 
TRICAL, GEOPHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL 
eRe ma DING 
-FERROUS AL 


“ELECTRODES, 
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‘Rent Control Hit 


N.A.R.E.B. members are 
willing to make war sac: ‘ices, 
_ but object to OPA’s handling of 
| rent ceilings. 


There wasn’t anything war] 

the ‘““War Conference” of the 
| Assn. of Real Estate Boards in S 
| last week—until the discussion 

to rent control and the curtai 
private building. 

e@ Porter Booed—While resolut 

these questions were couched ii 

fied, if firm, language, one spc 

clared “the government has } 

war housing,” and the 2,500 « 
| tioneers booed Paul A. Porter, OPA 
| rent deputy, for his explanation 
| control regulations. 

The first Bronx cheer greeted | 

assertion that, under rent contro 

tual dollar expenditure on maint 

and repair has not. substantial 
creased.” Porter’s statement was 
upon surveys in rent control ar 
| the accounting division of OPA 

@ Jeers to Cheers—The second | 
occurred when Porter, asked how 
landlord caught with his rents 
might obtain relief, suggested that ¢ 
de Mara, rentals administrator for 
of the Dominion of Canada, who 
on the platform with him, might bet 
be able to answer this question. But 
the boos turned to cheers when Porte: 
interjected that any resolutions for 
satisfactory settlement of the question 
would be given serious consideration by 
OPA. 

Porter was asked to explain what OPA 
would do if a landlord, accustomed t 


BONDS TO POEE US FROM THE sending a collector for the rent, were 


to insist tha: the tenant deliver the rent 
SHACKLES OF BONDAGE! | because of tire and gasoline rationing. 

Porter replied that, if the tenant filed a 
complaint and asked for relief, it might 
MOBILIFT employees are doing double = be necessary for OPA to make some 


duty now ... buying more War Bonds small adjustment. 
@ Private Housing Challenge—Hug): Pot- 


oF WE Oe weeling with every ounce of Fs ter, of Houston, chairman of the emer- 
energy to build more and more Mosiurts (3 ae gency committee of the National Assn. 
to move materials faster in war plants. . Se of Home Builders, N.A.R.E.B. affiliate, 
Mositirts and the men who make them - charged the existence of “‘a subtle-mov- 
have enlisted for the duration . . . to help ing, intelligent group in W ashington 
: : ; who believe in doing away with priv: 
keep America and American industry house building.” Potter charged 
free. VAUGHAN Motor Company, 849 S. E. = the granting of high priority ratings 
Main Street, Portland, Oregon. public building and the virtual drving 
up of critical materials for construct 
by private industry constitutes “an ent 


Get behind the Treasury's : Lay ’ 
10% plan. Urge every ing wedge into the whole principic | 
employee to earn a 10% private enterprise for all business, not 
button. Keep the T Flag just for ours.” 

flying over your plant. @ Willing to Sacrifice—The conventio 


expressed the willingness of realti 
and builders to sacrifice some of t 
freedoms and rights, as well as 
profits, during the emergency, but de- 
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PA 


wanded assurances of their immediate 
turn when the emergency passes. 

~ On rent control, the association called 
for wider discretionary powers for local 
yea rent directors; prompt relief for 
property owners where rent control reg- 
ylutions make ownership unprofitable; 
ind the elimination of any propaganda 


ending to indicate that landlords are 


got cooperating in rent control. 

e Amendments Urged—The association 
-alled for modification of OPA regula- 
tions affecting the sale of a house where 
tenant is forced to vacate. 

The government’s homes-use pro- 
oram, the National Housing Agency’s 
effort to convert existing residence fa- 
cilities for 1,650,000 additional war 
workers by June, 1943, was explained 
by Ormond E. Loomis, chief of NHA’s 
conversion division, Loomis said he 
doubted that “there will be any call 
upon Congress to authorize billeting in 
this country.” 
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Wanted:One Czar. 


Grocery men’s convention 
brings food coordinator need in 
sharp focus, as dire “scandal” is 
predicted unless one named. 


No person or group is more anxious 
to see a federal food czar appointed than 
the grocery industry. 
and regulations besetting food produc- 
tion and distribution make it clear why 
grocery men believe a centralized com- 
mand would lighten their burdens, for 
the food industry’s problems start in 
the soil and continue clear through to 
the consumer, including growing, proces- 
sing, packaging, transportation, distribu- 
tion, manpower, and pricing. Each has 
a corresponding regulation—cach ad- 
ministered by a different branch or sub- 
branch of government—making conflict 
and friction inevitable. 
¢Why the Delay?—But food men— 
notably those who assembled in New 
York last week for the first wartime 
meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America—want a particular kind of 
tood czar. In a word, they want him to 


The problems | 


| 


represent the processor’s interest rather | 


than the farmer’s. The conflict be- 
tween these two groups (BW —Nov.1+4 
42.p7) is reason No. 1 why the nation 
still hasn’t got the centralized command 
it needs on the food front, why the 
problem of feeding ourselves and our 
allies continues to be complicated by 
the necessity of dealing with five differ- 
cnt government agencies—Department 
ot Agriculture, War Production Board, 
Office of Price Administration, Office of 
Defense Transportation, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

_ A few weeks ago, it seemed that the 
food men and WPB had won their fight 
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Will you 


Typewriters, too, are casualties, This 
one was executing essential tasks on a 
U. d. warship TACK arrtier-Dornée enemy 
aircraft attacked, Note 
machine have been melted by fire 


sell one to replace it? 


Here’s a veteran of our Navy. ..no 
longer able to serve under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

*“Make good my loss’’ is what this 
Underwood says to you, to every man 
who runs an office. 

Mutely it asks the question “‘Have 
you yet sold to the government one- 
fourth of your machines ?”’ 

Doubtless, you already know that 
Underwood Elliott Fisher and other 


typewriter manufacturers are busy 
turning out fighting equipment. 
Consequently our government looks 
to you for the extra typewriters so vitally 
needed to speed the Nation’s victory. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Elliott Fisher branch. Join the patri 
otic companies who are sharing their 
typewriters with our Army and Navy. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue. New York, N.Y. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and future makers of typewriters, adding and accounting machines 
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The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica this year presented its annual award 
to Dr. C. A. Elvehjem (left) of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for discovery that 
nicotinic acid (niacin) and its amide 
should be regarded as a member of 
the vitamin group. The award was 
presented by Dr. Frank G. Boudreau 
(right), chairman of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. 


against the farmers and the Agriculture 
Department; the new czar was definitely 
slated to represent the processor's in- 
terest. But apparently the food men 
lost the inside track (the betting now 
is that the man appointed will repre- 
sent neither specialized interest), and 
that’s the reason for all the alarms that 
issued from last week’s G.M.A. meet- 
ing—notably President Paul Wiillis’s 
warning that a food “scandal,” more 
acute than the rubber situation, looms 
unless an industry coordinator is named 
forthwith. 

@ Big Man Needed—An idea of how 
large a man is needed for the job can 
be gained from the fact that 6,340,000 
lb. of foodstuffs are being delivered this 
vear for shipment to our allies. Lend- 
lease commitments are only a fraction 
of the industry’s production, less than 
cnough to feed our own 4,500,000-man 
auny for one year. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief that civilian per capita food 
consumption has decreased with expan- 
sion of the armed forces, the civil popu- 
lation now eats more and better. 

l'o accomplish such unprecedented 
production, the industry currently has 
ers 4,000,000 employees—200, 000 
more than a year ago. But manpower 
problems are cropping up daily as work- 
ers leave for better jobs or fighting 
services and as skilled help becomes 
harder to find. 

@ Woe to Him—Other bottlenecks a 
coordinator would have to wrestle with 
are those in transportation, machinery, 
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and price control. In order to arrive 
at any equitable solution, he would have 
to do some tall figuring since a normal 
well-stocked grocer carries about 2,300 
items on his shelves, WPB often is re- 
luctant to release new food making 
machinery, and transportation is ap- 
proaching the saturation point rapidly. 
As the strength of our armed forces 
increases, food production must go to 
undreamed of rates in keeping apace. 
The Army alone currently buys $3,000,- 
000 worth of edibles daily—26,000,000 
lb. of all types of foods. 
@ Prayers and Actions—While the in- 
dustry prays fervently for government 
aid in getting over the humps, it has 
no passive attitude toward the situation. 
To drive home its points, the industry 
is considering a nation-wide advertising 
campaign to remind the public that 
food is as important a war product as 
guns, tanks, and planes. Deeper re- 
search into dehydration also is on the 
schedule, in addition to every means of 
straining present facilities further. 
The G.M.A. undoubtedly will play 
a stellar role in achieving relative har- 
mony since it represents 80% of the 
nation’s food makers who do a com- 
bined $15,000,000,000 business annu- 
ally. Although the corner retailer may 
feel like the forgotten man in his field, 
he too must figure in the over-all calcu- 
lations because his problems are largely 
those of the industry. 


Copper Snatch 

Requisitioning under way 
against holders of 66,000,000 
lb. Deputies will seize holdout 
metal, if necessary. 


Don’t think the War Production 
Board is fooling when it threatens to 
requisition idle stocks of copper and 
copper-base alloys. WPB means busi- 
ness. Its copper sleuths in the Mate- 
rials Redistribution Branch, function- 
ing with the Copper Branch and the 
Copper Recovery Corp. (BW—May23 
’42,p93), began last week to put the 
bite on 66,000,000 Ib. of idle copper, 
which the owners were unwilling to sell. 
@ Last Resort—Requisitioning is accom- 
plished by dispatching a U. S. deputy 
marshal to seize physical possession of 
the metal in the name of the govern- 
ment. It’s a last resort when the owner 
refuses to play ball. ‘Thus far it hasn’t 
been necessary to seize a stock of 
copper. 

Last week, for example, the copper 
division of Materials Redistribution, 
after some extensive telegraphic and 
postal cajolery, found itself up against 
108 die-hards who wouldn’t give up 
their copper at the offered price.- A final 
telephone call to each of these, with a 


reminder that they could rea 
50% of the price immediately jj 
tioning became necessary, brou; 
of them into line. The other f 

in while deputy marshals were 
to seize their copper. 

@ None Seized—Yet—Thus, W| 
the aoe Recovery Corp. are 
boast that, since June, the) 
are up 138,000,000 Ib. 
copper and allocated 70% of it 
production without once having 
requisitioning to its ultimate ext 
Probably a large proportion of t! 
000,000 Ib. in the hands of th 
outs will pour in as requisitionin 
chinery rumbles into operation 

I'he recalcitrants seem not to | 
that they can’t win. The War | 
Act “entitles” them, in event their 
per is requisitioned, to receive 5() 
the amount determined by the Presj 
dent as “fair and just compensation,” 
and to sue after the war for whatever 
else they think they can get. ‘That 
means a considerable amount of capital 
tied up for the duration. And it seems 
inevitable that any future judicial de 
termination of fair compensation will 
be influenced strongly by the prices, 
within OPA ceilings, that the majority 
of copper holders are accepting as fair, 
@ Majority Cooperate—This is the dark 
side of the picture. On the brighter 
side are the grim determination with 
which the great majority of copper 
holders have cooperated and the speed 
and precision with which the redistribu- 
tion program has functioned. 

The copper program was lifted bodil 

out of Washington and planted in New 
York City (200 Madison Ave.). ‘The 
copper division of the Materials Redis 
tribution Branch, headed by E. E. Hol 
man, a zone business manager on leave 
from General Motors Corp., finds the 
copper. WPB’s Copper Branch, of 
which J. A. Wright, a copper man, is 
section chief, allocates it. And the Cop 
per Recovery Corp., an agent of Recon 
struction Finance Corp.’s Metals Re 
serve Co., buys it when it can’t be sold 
directly to a war contractor or supplicr 
President of this agency is J. P. Sulli 
van, former secretary-treasurer of the 
Commodity Exchange Silk Clearing 
Assn., Inc., New York. 
e In the Backstretch—At the outset, an 
informal goal of 400,000,000 Ib. of 
copper was set as the objective. In six 
months, the copper division had “spot 
ted” 205,000,000 Ib., including the 
138,000,000 Ib. voluntarily offered for 
sale and the 66,000,000 Ib. earmarked 
for requisitioning. 

The Census Bureau gave the round- 
up the first push by supplying the cop- 
per division with the names of 86,000 
firms, large and smali, likely to have 
supplies of copper in any stage of fal 
cation. WPB 843’s (inventory forms 
were mailed to this list, and they ca 
back in a flood, which in one recent 
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To keep his eyes on the Jap ahead... 


HINK YOU COULD keep one eye on a Today, we are proud to tell you, an This is just one of a number of thi: 

Zero dodging about at 300 miles an AiResearch Automatic Exit Flap Control AiResearch engineers have discovered 
hour...and the other on your altimeter, System that takes over this temperature they can make controlled air do—to help 
tachometer, and engine oil temperatures controlling job is an accomplished fact. the U.S. fight a war. 
and pressures ? And every day more of these almost hu- Based on this increasing knowledg: 

It’s literally what our fighter pilots man automatic systems from AiResearch automatic air control, our engineers 
have had to do in the midst of battle! are appearing in the growing stream of already planning better peacetime ser 

To AiResearch engineers, who’ve made warplanes the U.S. is building. ants for your future home and business 
controlled air turn lots of tricks, it seemed 
that one way to simplify things was to 
perfect automatic exit flap controls. " 

Exit flaps are the little “trap doors” on D a 
the fuselage or wings which let out a con- a os S 
trolled amount of air that has passed | FACTURING 
through radiators, supercharger inter- 
coolers, and engine oil coolers. Until re- ELES. ( 
cently. our fighter pilots have had to con- 
‘inuously readjust the positions of the 


exit flaps by hand control, according to 
those never-ending instrument readings. CEG | “Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


4 || | 
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weck hit a peak of 16,000 replies. Some, 
of course, denied having any copper, 
and where there was reason to doubt 
this, investigators soon checked up. 
Others not only came through with a 
pound-by-pound inventory of their own 
excess holdings, but also volunteered 
the names of 13,000 other firms not on 
the original mailing list. 
@ Experts Check—Ihe inventories are 
sifted by a staff of 77 copper experts, 
who usually can tell at a glance whether 
the holder is supplying the correct in- 
formation as to the alloy content of his 
stock, or whether he is covering up. 
There is a separate staff that keeps 
needling holders who are slow in reply- 
ing, and still another that answers 
queries from holders at a rate of 3,000 
a day. 

First objective is to move the inven- 
tory “as is.” ‘This is accomplished by 


putting the owner in touch with an 
eligible war contractor who needs that 
type of copper. The government agen- 
cies then step aside while the principals 
transact the sale. Of the 138,000,000 
Ib. offered for sale, 27,250,000 Ib. have 
been moved in this fashion. Weekly, 


SIMPLY TUBELESS 


John B. McGay, copartner of the 
Macnick Co. which makes precision 
instruments for the petroleum indus- 
try, drove from Tulsa to the Chicago 
meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute in a Cadillac with no tubes 
in the tires. McGay had merely put 
truck tire valves in the rims’ valve 
stem holes, removed tubes, and in- 
flated the casings. Meanwhile the 
Petroleum Industry War Council re- 
ports that several hundred oil com- 
panies have equipped almost 1,000 
cars with tubeless tires for experi- 
mental purposes. Results of the 2,000- 
mile wear tests are expected shortly. 
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the copper division publishes and mails 
to some 100,000 war suppliers a catalog 
of yy and copper-base alloy prod- 
ucts that have been spotted. If the sup- 
plier finds listed the type of metal he 
needs, the copper division puts him in 
touch with the nearest source of supply. 
© Reverts to Ingots—But critical metal 
can’t be cataloged forever. If there is 
no need for it in its existing state and 
none in sight, it must be remelted into 
ingots. That’s where the Copper Recov- 
ery Corp. comes in. The corporation 
negotiates for the purchase of that 
metal at a price ranging from 17¢ to 30¢ 
a lb., depending on its basic form. 
Thus far, 45,800,000 Ib. have been 
allocated to brass mills and ingot mak- 
ers for remelting, and 18,200,000 Ib. 
have been allocated as scrap. In addi- 
tion, the recovery corporation has nego- 
tiated and mailed contracts for another 
29,000,000 Ib., which will be allocated 
to war industries as fast as the contracts 
are returned. If the owner resists all 
pressure to sell, the copper division be- 
gins requisitioning proceedings. 
@ Range of Sources—Principal sources of 
supply have been mail-order houses and 
the copper-processing, automotive, sheet 
metal, refrigeration manufacturing, and 
related industries. But substantial con- 
tributions in the aggregate have been 
made by such divergent sources as the 
jewelry, furniture, bookbinding, hard- 
ware, leather and shoe, industrial ma- 
chinery, and metalworking industries. 
The fact that a holder of copper 
stocks is pitching all his effort into 
high-priority work is no protection to 
his inventory. If a fabricator, he is al- 
lowed to keep enough copper to fill all 
the authenticated priority orders on his 
books for the next 90 days. If a dis- 
tributor, he must declare a$ excessive in- 
ventory all stocks of items in excess of 
sales during the preceding four months. 
@ Must Unload—Thus, an automotive 
concern converted to military aircraft 
manufacture might have enough copper 
to keep busy for ten months, but it 
may keep only enough to last three 
months and must dump the rest into 
the copper recovery pool. The copper 
agencies have authorized war contrac- 
tors to retain only 3,632,000 Ib. of their 
stocks for use in their own products. 
How far the copper sleuths will carry 
their search is anybody’s guess. Nearing 
exhaustion of the primary list of 100,- 
000 sources, the copper division last 
week put out the first 52,000 feelers 
for copper wire screening, promptly got 
back 27,000 inventories. Another 8,000 
forms are in the mail. 
@ Insulated Wire Is Next—About two 
weeks hence, 30,000 holders of insu- 
lated copper wire will be required to 
report their stocks, and about the first 
of the year 125,000 plumbing, heating, 
and roofing concerns will be approached. 
Putting the finger on plumbing and 
heating fixtures and fittings is likely to 


stir up a hornet’s nest, for tl 
are of little use to the armed 
their present state and must } 
at government prices, which 
will be far below their valy 
ished products. 

Beyond that, if the middle 
does not produce concrete sig; 
tory, count on WPB to snatc! 
brass, bronze, and other coppe 
ornamentation it can lay ha 
Such a prospect is inescapable if 
per division’s determination to 1 
a steady flow of copper is given f, 
e Still Not Enough—The simp) 
that anticipated recovery of idl 
is equivalent to only about 
the aggregate annual output a 
port of crude copper, and that 
enough to prosecute a global 


Arnold Loose 


Still licking his wounds 
from Petrillo and optical routs, 
trust buster gets green light to 
probe rail rate bureaus. 


Thurman Arnold’s_ mercurial fate 

smiled on him last week. Through some 
mysterious configuration of events, Ar 
nold got a partial okay from Attorney 
General Biddle to go ahead with the 
super-duper transportation suit he has 
been cranking up for several months 
(BW—Jul.25’42,p17). 
@ Future Was Dark—Only two weeks 
ago it looked as though Amold would 
have to lock up the bigger part of his 
trust-busting shop for the duration. He 
lost a suit against James Caesar Pctrillo 
and the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. ‘The Secretaries of War and Navy 
quashed a trial against several major op- 
tical companies. Then WPB, apparently 
with the support of Office of Defense 
Transportation Director Joseph East- 
man, put the Indian sign on Amold’s 
contemplated transportation action 
(BW—Oct.31°42,p7). 

But just when Amold’s wartime for- 

tunes had about reached the bottom of 
the ‘barrel, Biddle publicly announced 
that the trust buster can go ahead with 
grand jury investigations of freight- 
rate making “where the rights and in- 
terests of the public have been dis- 
regarded.” 
e Charges Threefold—A grand jury l- 
ready is sitting in Chicago. What Ar 
nold will attempt to get across to this 
jury is the allegation that the rail and 
motor-carrier rate bureaus (1) propose 
freight rates based on a capital structure 
too cumbersome for the public to bear; 
(2) engage in conspiracies; and (3) take 
advantage of the war emergency to ask 
for tariff increases. 

Rate bureaus are not business organi- 
zations, as such. They are more in the 
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nature of regional railroad congresses at- 
tempting to reduce a multitude of pos- 
sble rates into uniformity. Their sole 
jowers are those of suggestion before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Uniformity Is Condemned—Amold, 
however, seemingly feels that efforts 
toward uniformity are in this case tanta- 
mount to conspiracy. He prefers d jun- 


cle of individual rates, which, in time, | 


supposedly would tend toward a lower 
norm than now prevails. If rate bureaus 
are to exist at all, Arnold would like to 
open their sessions to the public or 
dilute their population with public rep- 
resentatives. 

Be that as it may, now that he has his 

foot in the door the question is: Who 
let him in after somebody as influential 
as WPB locked him out only a couple 
of weeks ago? 
e Inside Job?—Conjecture would point 
to the theory that some part of WPB’s 
vast organization—maybe one of the mil- 
itary agencies—changed its mind, pos- 
sibly to increase the government’s whip- 
hand over the carriers, or as a warning 
that military agencies are still interested 
in keeping down the costs of the war. 
From another angle, Arnold has plenty 
of farm support (for whatever it’s worth 
in this situation). And finally, the safest 
of all guesses is to assume that some dis- 
eruntled railroaders gave Arnold a pat 
on the back and did a little blocking for 
his ball-carrying. 

Attempts at indicting the rate bu- 
reaus, however, won’t spread to include 
the whole rail-motor carrier-airplane field 


as originally contemplated by Arnold. | 
But that undoubtedly won’t worry him. | 


Amold always has worked on the theory 
that it isn’t the size of the suit that 


counts—it’s how bad a scare the suit will i 


create. 

eFire Insurance Hit—Thus back in 
business with a flourish, the trust buster 
has found a new field—the insurance 
business—-to command his attention. 
Amold scored last week with indict- 
ments against the fire insurance com- 
panies (page 96). Also, a grand jury has 
quietly begun to look into the affairs 
of the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. 


Railroads Pinched 


Equipment authorization 
by WPB fails to dispel gloom. 
Principal shortages seen in loco- 
motives and freight cars. 


Railroad executives remain on the 
anxious seat in spite of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s recent authorization for 
new equipment. By itself, the latest 
order doesn’t allow the roads enough 
new cars, locomotives, and rail to meet 
their estimated needs for 1943. Big 
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... fo speed the flow of War Materials 


the BUDA“Chore Boy” g 


— One-half Ton Industrial Shop Truck 


)MIEN are operating BUDA Chore Boys. 
Controls are simple and safe; handling is easy; 
operator rides in comfortable, non-fatiguing 
cushioned seat. 


=— The Chore Boy’s 15 m.p.h. top travel- 
ing speed means 3 to 5 times faster hauling 
than conventional industrial gasoline or elec- 
tric trucks. 


W FIRS! sy 1/2 to 1/3 that of 
usual materials handling trucks—and the Chore 
Boy's rugged 7.7 h.p. air-cooled engine runs all 
day on one gallon of gasoline! 


WRITE for complete details of this new 1-A pro- 
duction worker. The new illustrated Chore Boy 
bulletin is waiting for your request. For better 
deliveries, act NOW! 


Jacks for 
Every Purpose 


Buda DieseLight 
Generator Sets 
and DIESEL 
Engines 


question is how much additional equip- 
ment WPB will give them later. 

e@ Engine Supply Short—Carriers are 
particularly worried about the locomo- 
tive situation. WPB has authorized con- 
struction of 386 new engines in the 
first eight months of next year—250 
steam, 36 road diesels, 100 switching 
diesels. ‘The Assn. of American Railroads 
estimates that roads will need at least 
900 new locomotives for 1943 traffic. 


Building a locomotive takes three or 
four months, even when the shops have 
everything they need on hand. Hence, 
work will have to start almost imme- 
diately to get new engines on the line 
in time to handle spring traffic peaks. 
Operations men say that unless WPB 
makes additional authorizations early 
next year, they will be faced with a 
general power shortage. 
© Repair Situation Brighter—On freight 


cars the story is much the ; 
authorized 20,000 for deli, 
first six months of 1943, Th, 
mate that they will need bx: 
000 and 100,000 for the 
shortage is open tops and flat 
and building time on these ; 
tively short. 

The maintenance and te 
tion looks somewhat better 4 
of the new orders. WPB 
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RIGHT OF WAY FOR THE USA.! 


HEN Uncle Sam wants to move 
\\ troops he calls on the railroads. 


He is moving a million men every 
month — and our Army is getting 
bigger every day. 


Amillion men fill a lot of passenger 
cars, 80 you can get some idea what 
“right of way for the U.S. A.” really 


means. 


It means that, with what’s left over, 
we have to carry the people who 
travel on business—those who take 
trains to conserve the nation’s rub- 
ber supply — and all the thousands 
of soldiers and sailors who each 
week travel by rail on 

furlough. 


It means that we 


have to dig out all 


ICIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
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the passenger cars we can find, be- 
cause war demands for critical ma- 
terials prevent us from getting new 
ones — and some cars brought back 
into service lack the conveniences 


of those built in recent years. 


So we know you can under- 
stand why reservations 
and seats are sometimes 
scarce — why cars aren’t 
always as spick-and-span 

as we'd like to have 
them. 


But we’ve got a war to 
win—and to win it,every 
piece of railroad equip- 
ment is doing double 
duty.There is noth- 
ing else to take its 


DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION 


Plan early. Make reservations 
and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends. 
Do your traveling in the middle 
of the week whenever possible. 
Travel light. Limit your hand 
baggage to actual requirements, 
Other baggage can be checked. 
Plans changed? Cancel your 
reservation promptly if your 

trip is deferred or called off, 


It will help the other fellow. 


AILROADS § 


Larger Armed Forces 


multiply the need for Hazard Lay-Set 


Preformed Wire Rope 


%& As America’s front line grows larger there is an in- 
cessant demand for more armament. The growing pro- 
duction burden calls for the most effective machines and 
equipment. 

Thus Hazard Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope is being put 
to work in greater quantity than ever, and on the most 
difficult jobs. 

For not only has Lay-Set Preformed’s long life shown 
material economies, but, equally important, these added 
months of service reduce the replacements required. So 
work stoppages are fewer, production is accelerated. 

This same extra endurance saves steel, now so greatly 
needed for many war materials. 

Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope made by our Hazard 
Division is one of the 137 products we build for Industry, 
Agriculture and Transportation which are essential in 
peace, vital in war. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, INC. ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
tn Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Ltd. - In Engiand—The Parsees Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Preducts, Ltd. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Contro/s, Campbell! Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
aad Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Hoists and Cranes 


330,000 tons of repair equip: 
000 tons of rail, and 288 0 
track accessories, all for § 
delivery. Roads estimate th« 
2,100,000 tons of rail fo; 
which means that they wil] 
what they asked if WPB allo 
tionate amounts in the succee: 


ters of 1943. 


More Iron Ore 


RFC and private group 
presumably Pickands Mather of 


| Cleveland, put up $5,500,000 


for Embarrass Lake project. 


A new effort to extend this c 
visible reserves of iron ore (B\\ 
14'42,p17) has come to light 
announcement of a new devel 
to be opened up at Embarrass Lak 
Minn. Of the necessary funds, $3.00 
000 will be put up by the Reconstry 
tion Finance Corp. and $2,500,000 py 
private interests. 

The source of the private capital has 
been a minor mystery in iron mining 
circles in whose ears the Lake Mining 
Co. of St. Paul had no familiar ring. 
Now it begins to come out that the pri- 
vate backing—not to mention the tech. 
nical skill for the project—is probabh 
being provided by Pickands Mather & 


| Co., Cleveland iron mining and ship 


ping firm. Lake Mining, in fact, is re 
ported to be a newly organized Pickands 
Mather subsidiary. 

The importance of the Embarrass 

Lake ore to immediate needs of war 
production is a moot question. Unlike 
Steep Rock Lake in Canada (BW—Oct 
24'42,p79), this is no major body of 
water but rather a swamp near the head 
waters of the St. Louis River. It is lo- 
cated approximately at the juncture of 
lines drawn straight north from Duluth 
and due east of Hibbing. 
@ The Water Problem—Before produc- 
tion can begin, the swamp will have to 
be drained. To mining engineers, any 
water problem is a serious undertaking, 
and Embarrass Lake, though not deep, 
is no exception. Iron ore men say it 
might be significant that, up to now, no 
body has tackled this deposit, estimated 
to contain 14,000,000 tons of open pit 
ore and another 10,000,000 tons of 
deep ore of commercial grade. (By way 
of comparison, the Mesabi Range still 
has about a billion tons.) 

The fact that private capitalists and 
government officials are willing to join 
in putting $5,500,000 into the project 
indicates that they, at least, are con- 
vinced that iron ore production there 
is perfectly feasible. The RFC money 
also seems to indicate a conviction that 
the Lake Mining Co. will begin digging 
within the next year or so. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 
the Week's Orders 


A digest of new federal 
wiles and regulations affecting 


priorities and allocations, price | 


control, and transportation. 


Trucks and Trailers 


Production of all truck trailers has | 


heen banned, including those of over | 


fve tons capacity, which had been per- 


| mitted under the original limitation 


order. (Amendment 2 to Supplementary | 


Order L-1-g.) 

Heavy trucks already authorized for 
manufacture may be produced until the 
end of March, 1943, instead of the end 
of 1942, as in the original order. No 
increase is allowed in the number of 
trucks authorized. (Amendment 1 to 
Supplementary Order L-1-h.) 


Construction Machinery 


WPB has set up an enabling order 
providing for conservation and simplifi- 
cation of construction machinery and 
equipment, which has already been put 
under full allocation control (BW— 
Nov.21’42,p82)._ The order provides 
that WPB may, from time to time, 
issue schedules establishing conservation 
of materials and simplified practices with 


respect to types, sizes, specifications, or | 


other qualifications for construction 
equipment or parts. 

Schedule No. 1, issued concurrently 
with the order, denies use of alloy steel 
in the manufacture of scrapers. (Order 
L-217.) 


Production Requirements Plan 


WPB has announced several changes 
in the plan, effective immediately. 
Among the most important are: 

The period of time within which a 
PRP unit (any company operating 
under PRP) must cancel or postpone 
its purchase orders, so that the ratings 
and quantities do not exceed authoriza- 
ton on its PRP certificates, is extended 
to seven days, including Sundays, after 
receipt of the particular certificate, in- 
stead of five working days. 

A PRP unit may accept delivery of 
material in excess of its authorization 
if the materials were in transit when the 
supplier received notice of cancellation 
r postponement, provided such notice 
was received by the supplier not later 
than ten days after receipt of the unit’s 
certificate. 

A PRP unit may accept delivery of 
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Machines that make parts for 
our tanks, ships, planes and guns — machines like 
Bullard’s famous Mult-Au-Matics or Vertical Turret 
Lathes — are America’s batteries of rapid fire of- 
fensive aggression; vital forces in the battle for 


satile Bullard machines, were converted overnight 
to efficient manufacture of munitions of war. Some 
day, just as quickly, these plants will again make 
the products of peace—with these same Bullard 
machines. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


freedom. 
Thousands of peacetime plants, with the aid of ver- 
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THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


"ie sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are apparent 
to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s pleas to 
conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid inflation, the 
necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all these have become 
vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task before us, 
but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic 
fashion we-all are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed 
or color or political’ convictions, our honest differences of opinion are being 
dissipated before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy; that a man may think as he will, 
speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own way: yet in 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 
is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest prompting of 
his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his country; 
and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable words of 
Plato: “Man was not born for himself alone but for his country.” 


Si Koaimrs, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


BUY WAR BONDS 


AGE FENCE 


—Ftmervtcas First Wire Fence — Stance /§83 


PROTECTOR oF PRODUCTION 
FOR AMERICA'S VICTORY DRIVE 


@ To keep ‘em flying and rolling toward victory requires uninterrupted production, and con- 


tinuous production requires protection against unauthorized entry to plant 
properties. ® Page Industrial Fence is the highest development in woven wire 
fence, originated in 1883 by J. Wallace Page and made for 59 years by the 
company he founded. This modern protective barrier is distributed by modern 
methods. Construction engineering and erecting are performed by local, 
responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—the 102 
members of PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


VICTORY FIRST 
At the Page mills, 
men, machinesand 
materials are on 
an all-out schedule 
Jor production of 
Tence to protect 
planis working on 
Government orders 


materials other than, or 
those authorized on its cert 
extent that it can give AAA 

Any PRP unit that rec 
a quarter any listed materia 
or in excess of, the quant 
ized by its PRP certificates 
cific authorization of the D; 
eral for Operations, must 
receipts to WPB, with the : 
such receipts were necessary 
provisions in Regulation 11 | 
such receipts. (Priorities Reg 
as amended.) 


Fuel Oil Rations 


OPA has set up stricter rul 
issuance of fuel oil rations f{ 
stoves and other space heate: 
ing heat and hot water in priva 
ings. Under the previous re; 
the allotment in many cases 
represent any substantial curt 
from normal use; the new ruk 
correct this. It will not, however, res 
in more curtailment than is in effect 
other types of oil burning equipment 
OPA insists. (Amendment 8 to the fue 
oil rationing regulations.) 


Grease Salvage 


The maximum price on grease s 
by independent collectors to renderer 
under WPB’s salvage campaign has been 
raised by OPA from 5¢ to 7¢ a lb. ‘Th 
increase is necessary to supply an incen 
tive for independent collectors in state: 
where renderers do not have their own 
collection system. Under the old cei 
ing, independent collectors had to pay 
the same amount to grocers and butch 
ers as they collected from renderers 
The order does not affect the cciling 
that grocers or butchers may pay to 
housewives (4¢ a lb.) or that grocers o1 


| butchers may charge to either render 


ers or independent collectors (5¢ a |b 
(Amendment 62 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14.) 


Mail Order Sales 


Regulations covering the posting of 
ceiling prices on mail order sales hav 
been broadened to include all sales mac 
by a mail order house, whether by mail 
or by an ordinary retailer. Instead of 
printing the ceiling price for each item 
in the catalog or flyer, the seller may 
now, at his own option, print a stat 
ment on the front cover or front pag 
stating that no price quoted withu 
exceeds the OPA ceiling. (Amendment 
35 to GMPR, supplanting Amend 
ment 24.) 


Kitchen Utensils 


WPB has issued the fourth in a series 
of limitation and simplification orders 


See ACCO advertisement in this issve, page 40 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— COMPANY, INC., BriDGePort, cown. | affecting utensils and equipment us¢d 
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‘» household, commercial, and Army 
kitchens. ‘The new order covers all 
items using more than 5% of metal by 
weig!it, which were not covered in the 
frst three orders on cast ironware, 
enamelware, and galvanized ware (BW— 
Oct.31’42,p61; Nov.7'42,p82; Nov.14 
'42,p53). f 

e Kitchen Tools—Only metal items per- 
mitted for public use are wire strainers, 
can openers, egg beaters, food mills, | 
food choppers and grinders, and com- | 
mercial type cake turners and basting | 
spoons. Iron and steel consumption | 
is limited to 35% of that used in the 

12 months ended June 30, 1941. Among | 
the items that may no longer be made | 
are jar openers, bottle openers, cork 
screws, dippers, and sieves. Certain of 

the proscribed items may be made for 

Amy, Navy, and maritime shipboard 

use. 

e Cooking Utensils—Except for items 

permitted under the first three orders, 

no metal cooking utensils containing 

more than 20% of metal by weight may 

be produced except black steel frying 

pans (bottom diameter 8 in. to 12 in.), 

at 50% of base year production, and 

heavy duty black steel roast pans—35% 

of base year output—both of which are 

used almost entirely in Army and com 

mercial kitchens. ‘Tinned utensils for 

Amy and Navy are also permitted. 

e Storage Equipment—All types of 
metal household storage articles, such 
as bread and cake boxes, vegetable bins, 
canisters, metal jugs, etc., are banned 
except for vacuum bottles with a ca- 
pacity of one quart or less. Output of 
these bottles is cut to 50% of normal. 

@ Pails, Buckets, and Tubs—Production 
of these, except as provided in the first 
three orders, is prohibited, with certain 
minor exceptions. 

¢ Other Provisions—Articles that were 
cut, blanked, or otherwise formed to 
size by Nov. 17 are exempt from the 
order. However such articles must be 
completed by Dec. 31, except for appli- 
cation of the final coating, and attach- 
ment of handles, bails, or ears. Provi- 
sion for manufacture of repair parts for 
all permitted items that require them is 


included in the order. (Order L-30-d.) | 


Gold Mining Machinery 


Machinery that was made idle by 
WPB’s order halting gold mining opera- 
tions may not be sold or transferred 
without the specific permission of WPB. 
Owners of such equipment are required 
to file itemized lists with WPB within 
60 days, indicating items available for 
sale or rental. (Amendment 1 to Order 
L-208.) 


Mine Repairs 


WPB has authorized high priority 
ratings for the mining industry in the 
purchase of maintenance and repair 
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More Opporluntlies ave Concealed 
tn Movement of Materials THAN IN ANY 


OTHER SINGLE FUNCTION OF PRODUCTION 


Stacking ond loading armored car 


treads is one of many jobs Towmotor “On He wy 
is doing to speed wear production. 4 Lo aa ’ tay 
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materials and essential new machinery. 
pte | needed repair and maintenance 
materials may get a me of AA-l, 
while new machinery which is consid- 
ered essential by WPB will be rated 
AA-2X. In announcing the new rates, 
WPB pointed out that they are in no 
sense blanket ratings but may be a 

plied only at specific direction of WPB. 


Metals and Minerals 


Owners of idle stocks of copper and 
steel and their alloys, who sell directly 
to authorized war producers under au- 
thority of Priorities Regulation 13, are 
now required to make reports of such 
sales to WPB. (Amendment 1 to 
Schedule A to Regulation 13, as 
amended.) 

All imported metalliferous ores and 
concentrates have been excluded from 
the provisions of GMPR at the request 
of Metals Reserve Co., which has been 
practically the sole importer since issu- 
ance of WPB’s order restricting import 
of strategic and critical materials by 
private importers. Also excluded were 
domestic and imported blister copper 
and lead bullion. This amendment 
leaves metalliferous ores and concen- 
trates free from all price control unless 
they are covered by a specific regulation. 
(Amendment 36 to GMPR.) 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings at which 
Metals Reserve Co. may sell nonstrategic 
domestic mica have been established 
by OPA. Nonstrategic mica is used 
chiefly for heat insulation in the manu- 
facture of such items as electrical equip- 
ment and radio sets. (Order 141 under 
Section 1499.3[b] of GMPR). 


Nonferrous Mine Quotas 


Copper, lead, and zinc mines that 
raise wages under the $]l-a-day boost 
authorized by NWLB and Stabilization 
Director James F. Byrnes will be given 
new quotas, allowing a larger share of 
their output to command premium 
prices, “where such adjustments are 
necessary to permit operating margins 
which are reasonable and adequate for 
maximum mine production.” The 
quota arrangement, which provides for 
premium prices over and above OPA 
ceilings for production in excess of a 
specified minimum, was instituted to 
encourage production from high-cost 
mines. The premium is paid by Metals 
Reserve Co., which resells the metal to 
consumers at ceiling prices. Industry 
men claim that it has not produced an 
increase in production for the basic 
quotas were set too high. 


Chrome Steel 


Corrosion or heat resistant chrome 
steel may be delivered only on a priority 
rating of AA-5, or higher, instead of 
A-1-k, as formerly, and stocks of this 
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material now on hand may be used only 
if acquired on a rating of AA-5 or 
higher. (Supplementary Order M-21-d, 
as amended.) 


Boilers and Radiators 


Ceiling prices for cast iron coal- and 
oil-burning boilers and for radiators 
have been rolled back. The cut below 
prevailing levels averages 5% in the 
case of boilers and 12% on radiators. 
(Regulation 272.) 


Motor Carriers 


In a move to facilitate establishment 
of joint action plans by private over- 
the-road carriers, the Office of Defense 
Transportation will now permit such 
plans to be put into operation without 
first securing ODT approval. Carriers 
who have doubts as to the lawfulness 
of their plans under the antitrust laws 
may still submit them to ODT, if they 
so desire, for approval and clearance b 
the Department of Justice. ryweedie 
ment 2 to General Order ODT 17.) 


Motor Vehicle Certificates 


Motor vehicle dealers do not need 
certificates of war necessity to purchase 
and install tank, truck, or bus bodies 
on commercial vehicles that are held 
in stock exclusively for purpose of sale, 
since, for the purpose of Order ODT 
21, such bodies are considered “parts.” 
(Intepretation 21-3.) 


Gasoline Pumps ° 


Permission to install used gasoline 
dispensing pumps and storage tanks on 
farms of ten or more acres when they 
are to be used to service machinery and 
vehicles used directly in farm operations 
on the individual farm was granted by 
W PB on recommendation of Petroleum 
Coordinator Harold L. Ickes. (Amend- 
ment 3 to Order M-68-c.) 


Military Arms 


Sale, transfer, or delivery of all mili- 
tary arms, Operating or nonoperating, 
except nonautomatic rifles, pistols, and 
shotguns, is prohibited except to a 
government agency, for export under 
an authorized export license, or with 
specific permission of WPB. Deliveries 
made under these three exceptions must 
be reported in detail to WPB at the 
time delivery is made. (Order L-230.) 

WPB, with the assistance of the War 
Department and the Metals Reserve Co., 
has requisitioned a large amount of ob- 
solete military arms and equipment held 
by more than a dozen dealers. Among 
the weapons involved were machine 
guns, bombs, and grenades. In all cases 
an offer to purchase was made prior to 
requisitioning. 


Aluminum Scrap 


To speed the return to war | 
tion of high-grade aluminum scra; 
has established premiums of 4¢ 4 J} 
for scrap which is baled or packag: | syit. 
able for briquetting and 1¢ a |). for 
briquetted scrap or large piec., too 
heavy to briquette. These presiums 
apply to sale of any of the wrought 
aluminum, or S-type, alloys, except 25 
and 3S, to a producer of primary aly. 
minum. (Amendment 4 to Revised 


Price Schedule 2,) 


Odue- 
OPA 


Butter 


To secure an adequate supply of but 
ter for the armed forces and lend-lease 
during the current low-production sea- 
son, WPB has temporarily frozen 50% 
of the stocks of cold storage butter held 
in the nation’s 35 chief butter markets, 
Holders of butter in these 35 centers are 
required to set aside half of the stocks 
they had on hand Nov. 6 or Nov. 20, 
whichever was higher. This reserve may 
not be sold except to the armed forces 
or for lend-lease, without specific WPB 
authorization. 


Other Priority Actions 


Amendment | to M-246 permits de 
livery and use during December without 
special authorization of phenolic resins 
and phenolic resin molding compounds 
produced from phenol delivered in ac 
cordance with November allocations 
under M-27. . . . Use of metal, plas- 
tics, or cork for repairing noncommer 
cial fishing tackle, or for production of 
repair parts for such tackle, is prohib 
ited by an amendment to L-92. Since 
output of all new tackle using these ma 
terials was ended last May (BW-—Jun. 
20’42,p34), the action means no more 
fishing once your present tackle is gone. 
. . . Deliveries of mineral oil polymers 
in excess of 50 lb. may not be made 
without specific authorization. (M-258.) 


Other Price Actions 


Amendment 1 to Regulation 95 sets 
ceilings on nonstandard nylon hosiery, 
which was not covered in the original 
order. . . . Processors of salad and cook- 
ing oils and shortening must continue 
to grant their normal differentials for 
each type of purchaser (Amendment 19 
to Revised Schedule 53). . . . Saving in 
material costs in the manufacture of 
knitted underwear due to the necessary 
wartime substitution of less expensive 
carded yarn for combed yarn must be 
passed on to the consumer (Regulation 
273). Certain additional classes of 
winterweight and heavyweight knitted 
underwear have been brought under 
Regulations 210 or 227 by OPA, by 
broadening the definitions of the two 
terms. 
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A, 3OLO(ER WITH A 5000-TON PACK 


Giant locomotives—modern soldiers of the rails— 
are hauling mile-long trains of guns, tanks, and other 
vital war material. Every day, 6,000 carloads of war 
equipment go to Army camps and government jobs 
alone... 1,600,000 tons of coal are hauled... 
800,000 barrels of oil a day are delivered to the 
Eastern seaboard . . . thousands of troops are moved 
—all by the railroads. 

All railroaders know that the power and speed of 
modern locomotives are big factors in the world’s 
biggest transportation job. Baldwin steam, electric, 
and diesel-electric locomotives are helping the rail- 
toads establish their new high-speed, heavv- 
tonnage records. 

Baldwin is serving the nation in other fields by 
building hydraulic presses for forming the metal for 
ships and planes, machines and instruments for test- 


ing airplane parts, turbines for power dams, pro- 
pellers and forgings for ships. 

Today, the engineering and manufacturing skill 
Baldwin has gained in building these products and 
many more for a vast cross-section of American 
industry, is devoted to the rapid production of the 
things needed by America ac War, whether they be 
machines for other vital industries, or tanks, guns, 
gun mounts and other materiel for our Army and Navy. 


SALDWI!) 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.* The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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Desperate Russian women hopelessly battle flames destroying their home as tough-looking Nazi soldiers ca 
turn away. In this street scene in Maikop, Russian Caucasus city, LIFE showed a typical example of what war is like. 


There are two ways to learn 


EOPLE WHO LIVE where the war 
breathes hotly in their faces have 

an intimate knowledge of what war 
means ... and of what it does to the 
individual, to the home, and to the 
family. They learned these things 
through brutal, first-hand experience. 
We Americans have the difficult 
task of keeping our Psychological 
Front firm and at high pitch without 
the drastic lessons of enemy attack. 
For the most part we must get our 
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about war 


inspiration to work and sacrifice 
through facts we read and hear. 
LIFE’s original style of reporting 
is particularly well adapted to such 
a job. LIFE is read each week by 
23,900,000 civilians, in addition to 
63% of our armed forces based in 
the U. S. Because of this, LIFE has 
become one of the really important 
instruments which constantly re- 
mind Americans of the crying ur- 
gency of the grim task ahead of us. 


In the regular course of its fact- 
reporting of the world, LIFE shows 
its readers in vivid picture-story form 
what this war looks like, feels like, 
and does to people. 

LIFE has shown how Greeks starve 
to death, how Russians are hanged 
by the invading Nazis, how Poles 
and Frenchmen have been deported 
to work in Germany’s slave-labor 
gangs. LIFE has illustrated and de 
scribed the sufferings of Americal 
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German conquerors picked Greece clean, appropriated all food. LIFE 
has shown heaps of bodies, dead of starvation. Millions have died: mil- 
jions more will die. Practical extermination of Greeks is expected as 


Nazis let 6,000,000, about 90% of Greek population, perish of hunger. 


Sacer 


be, Om. yt 7? | Oh se 
Twisting gently on their ropes, five dead men swing above the Russian 
plain, victims of advancing German army’s ruthlessness. Pictures of 
this hanging, found on a dead German officer, were printed by LIFE 
to show what happens to civilians when Hitler over-runs a country. 


soldiers on Bataan, the miseries of 
women and children in Belgium, 
Norway, Holland, and the Balkans. 
And never has LIFE glossed over 
the horrors that stalk in the wake 
of the Axis aggression, but has shown 
war as it really is ... stark, brutal, 
and devastating. 


At the same time LIFE never neg- 
lects to report how well and heroi- 
cally American fighters face this grim 
reality. LIFE’s photo-reporters and 
artists have covered American mili- 
tary activities in Africa, Australia, 
the Solomons, and China. 

LIFE has also done much to show 
the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
sacrifices which we on the American 
home front must be called upon to 


make. LIFE readers learn why food 
must be conserved, and how best to 
conserve it. They learn why we must 
submit to taxation that really stings, 
and why we must walk rather than 
burn one ounce of rubber off a tire. 
LIFE helps readers to understand 
why we face a heating shortage, and 
how to meet that shortage . . . they 
are shown how to stoke a coal fur- 
nace, to weatherstrip windows, and 
to insulate a house. 


Only after they understand the 
reasons for those things, do people 
readily accept the hard, inescapable 
facts of the war and of war problems, 
and are heartily willing to co-oper- 
ate. And among the inspiring things 
in LIFE are its articles which show 


the things that Americans are doing 
to co-operate ... articles which show 
that America is united as it never 
was before. 

By contributing tothe understand- 
ing that has helped bring about this 
unity ... LIFE serves as a force in 
creating a sound, practical Psycho- 
logical Front in the common, united 
effort to win this war and world- 


wide freedom. 


One of war's realities LIFE helps Americans to understand is the rub- 
ber shortage caused by enemy conquests. Illustrated articles reveal 
desperate nature of the emergency ... show importance of sensible 
driving habits. This LIFE photo showed how tire rotation equalizes 
Wear, conserves rubber . . . is one of many helpful LIFE photographs. 
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Patches will become populer as war drives home need to conserve 
clothes. Patching is a major operation and when skillfully done becomes 
an art. To help the unskilled, LIFE pointed out that leather elbow 
patches can be bought for 50¢ each .. .also gives illustrated instructions 
for those who wish to become artful patchers of all types of material. 
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Where's That Timetable Now? 


Hitler’s plans are further scrambled as Russia takes 
advantage of African campaign to launch counteroffensive two 
weeks earlier than it started last winter. 


On a third front the tide has turned 
in favor of the United Nations. 

More than two weeks earlier than in 
1941, the Russian armies have ham- 
mered into positions ~ gained by the 
Wehrmacht during a tough summer 
offensive. All along the 2,000 mile 
front, long stationary at some points, 
the Red Army has begun to move 
toward the West. While it is too early 
to gage the strength of this counter- 
offensive, its commencement at an ear- 
lier date may testify to a weakening or 
diversion of German forces and to suc- 
cessful hoarding of Soviet reserves dur- 
ing d threatening summer. 


North African Push 


News from Africa continued favor- 
able, despite frantic Axis efforts to con- 
solidate strong points in Tunisia and 
Libya. This is a marking time period in 
the Pacific. 

British and American armies moving 
toward each other across the Mediter- 
ranean coast were slowed but not stop- 
ped by lengthening lines of supply. It 
is likely that at least one more German 
stand will be made in Libya before 
evacuation of the Afrika Korps to Italy 
is attempted. Fighting French forces 
engaged in a dramatic if less powerful 
drive north from French Equatorial 
Africa into Libya may at the critical 
moment split the Axis-held shoreline 
to facilitate the fulfillment of the allied 
plans. 


And Then Invasion? 


Every emphasis is being placed on 
speed in the joint offensives, but a pe- 
riod of lull may be expected following 
the junction to permit entrenchment 
of positions and preparation of air fields 
and depots for operations against the 
south of Europe. 

The most important news of the 
Russian winter offensive is yet to be 
written. With the Red Army holding 
substantial bridgeheads on the west 
bank of the Don river below Voronezh, 
greatest pressure of the winter drive 
will probably be south toward Rostov 
in an effort to isolate the German 
armies in the Caucasus. The ground to 
be covered is no greater than that suc- 
cessfully retaken a year ago, and the 
effect would be nullification of costly 
gains that Germany was able to make 
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during the past summer’s offensive. 

In the face of news as promising as 
this, the tendency toward optimism is 
dificult to discourage. British and 
American leaders have warned against 
a rebirth of complacency. The Ger- 
man reply to the African campaign has 
not materialized—the end of Vichy 
France was merely an inevitable pre- 
caution probably unrelated to future 
German plans. 

Optimism stems from recurring re- 
ports that German troops are being 
shifted to the south of Europe, that 
German air defenses are weakening, and 
that unrest in the occupied countries is 
increasing. 

More realistic reporters are asking 
where the German airforce is being 
kept, and from analyses of claimed and 
admitted losses prove that many thou- 
sands of planes are unaccounted for. 
Churchill warned the British a month 
ago that German air reprisals would 


take a new form and urged c: 
vigilance. The first indication ~ y}, 
the German answer may be i 
appeared. It may also answer | 
tion about plane reserves by i: 
a shift to production of a ney 
plane. 

From Egypt it is reported th + Ce. 
man planes flying as high a 
feet have been engaging in 1 
sance activities above the ¢ 
fighter planes and antiaircraft fir. \ey 
of this new plane, a Junkers 8¢ 
leased when service mechanics 
a Spitfire motor to permit it : 
more than 47,000 feet—at whi 
its instruments froze—and bring dow, 
the German plane. It is now disclosed 
that this plane has been seen oye; fy 
land almost daily during recent 1onth 


Poses New Problems 


This is a challenge that cam e 
met overnight. Fighter planes, even jf 
their motors will take them to such a 


titudes, are not equipped to tect 
the pilots from subzero tempcriatures 
as low as 67 degrees when guns be. 
come similarly inefficient. Antiaircraft 
guns that can reach only 42,000 feet 


are useless. The Junkers is equipped 
with a new motor and _ tremendous 
wing-span and probably uses a multi- 
blade propeller for air traction. 

Signs such as these should be more 
effective than verbal warnings in kcep- 
ing American feet on the ground as the 
war enters the home stretch. 


CPRB TO GROW? 


Of the five United States-United 
Kingdom boards of one sort or an- 
other, the Combined Production & 
Resources Board—a global planning 
agency—is the first to admit Canada 
to membership. It is likely that Aus- 
tralia will be the next applicant. C. D. 
Howe (right) Canadian Minister of 


Munitions and Supply takes his place 
in the picture with Donald Nelson 
and with Oliver Lyttleton (left), Brit- 
ish Minister of Production. Represen- 
tation of Canada in the CPRB doesnt 
affect the joint U.S-Canada Produc- 
tion Committee, now under the dt 
rection of Charles E. Wilson, Chair- 
man of WPB’s Production Executive 


‘ Committee. 
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Trus hobs for New 


Production Ideas ? 


OU MAY HIT ON a new produc- 
tion short-cut by chance, but you 
can’t depend on it. A method that scores 
of production executives have found 


reliable is to consult with the men 
from Shell. 


Shell men are being called in to con- 
sult on production problems, more 
than ever these days, because of the 
vast experience they have gathered by 
solving such problems in just about 
every kind of industry you can name. 


They have worked out new ways to 
speed production, improve products, 
utilize existing equipment, train new 
help . . . the kind of ideas you can use 

to advantage. Why not have a talk 
with the Shell man soon about 
your problems? More than 


likely he can help you. 


S ie Fa lWoUsTRiAl LUBRICANTS 
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APelCO PHOTO COP/ES 


Save MAN HOURS/ 


With an APeCO anyone can 
make exact photographic 
copies — any size up to 
18x22 —of anything 
Tvped, Printed, 

Drawn, Penned 

Penciled or 
Photographed BRO 


With 5 minutes instruction your newest boy 
or girl can do all your copying work—better, 
faster, privately RELEASING TYPISTS, 
CLERKS, DRAFTSMEN 


and their equipment! 
FOOLPROOF! B 
Identical copies — cleat, sharp and durable — legally \=—* 
pted—Ist copy in 3 mi 120 copies an hour— }€ : 
right in your own place—anytime, day or night—with- 
out skill or dark or proofreading. No mai: 
cost. Nothing to get out of order. Don't be bandicapped 
by using outsiders and their hours! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY... 


on machines and supplies. Copy important papers 
and store them against sabotage and air raids! 


WRITE FOR TIME-SAVING FACTS... 


Learn bow others in your field have SAVED MAN= 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 


1. 
New tradition: 


24 new advertisers started 
their '43 schedules in October 
‘42... in Business Week... 
seeing no reason to delay 
BW’s effectiveness! 


2. 
New tradition: 


28 new advertisers started 
their '43 schedules in Novem- 
ber '42 in Business Week . . . 
seeing no reason to delay 
BW’s effectiveness! 


THE NEWS-BASE OF 
MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 
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More Cork Soon 


That's the hope of users 
in U. S. who see North African 
supplies easing situation that’s 
already fairly comfortable. 


Not the least important of American 

economic gains from the African cam- 
paign (BW—Nov.21’42,p101) will be 
thousands of tons of cork awaiting ship- 
ment from Algerian and Moroccan ports. 
Even lacking an early guarantee of ships 
for westbound cargoes from the military, 
import prospects may strengthen the 
conviction of WPB officials that cur- 
rent restrictions on cork use can be 
modified, and orders to that effect are 
predicted. 
e Supply Has Been Precarious—Because 
all cork is imported from Axis-endan- 
gered areas, few users have objected to 
the cautious administration of cork 
stocks by WPB’s Corx and Asbestos 
Branch head, Fred W. Gardner. Cork 
has arrived-intermittently this year from 
Portugal (with driblets from Spain, of 
late), by special and complicated ar- 
rangements with British blockade au- 
thorities, but the threat of Axis in- 
vasion of the Iberian peninsula has 
always hung over WPB planners. But 
French North Africa’s million-acre cork 
oak forests changes all that. 

The United States is the world’s 

largest user of cork, importing as much 
as 60% of the world output in peak 
years. Despite the proximity of war to 
producing areas, imports in 1940 of 
159,000 tons were within 2,000 tons of 
the 1937 high. In 1941, for which year 
figures are unavailable, imports fell but 
not below previous normal levels. 
@ Where It Is Produced—Portugal is the 
world’s leading producer (143,000 tons 
normally), followed by Spain (66,000 
tons), the French North African colonies 
(63,000 tons), France (14,000 tons), and 
Italy (11,000 tons, including Sicilian 
output). The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that the war has hit 
all but Portuguese production (171,000 
tons in 1940), lowering African totals 
to around 38,000 tons. Nevertheless, 
Morocco is reported to have between 
30,000 and 40,000 tons warehoused, 
awaiting baling wire and ships. Algeria 
may also be able to ship sizable quanti- 
ties if and when the Army gives the 
green light for ships to pause in ports 
for loading. 

Already the first glimmer of hope has 
been offered to insulation and floor- 
covering manufacturers, principal users 
of cork, with the cancellation of Emer- 
gency Temporary Alternate Specifica- 
tions Order E-HH-C-561b on Nov. 12. 
Even though an additional restriction 
on use of cork in the repair of fishing 
tackle appeared only a week later, this 


was taken to be a limitat 
luxury line rather than an 0, 
trol measure on cork. 

@ A Lever on Prices—In addit: .) ¢, ; 
immediately discernible benef. to 
cork business, availa’ ility of Af, cay «,.. 
plies may be an effective lever ©) Py» 
guese prices—and even upon | 
political allegiance. 


Oils at Stake 


Upon the outcome of the 
African campaign depends war. 
tim2 supply of vegetable oil 
and fats. 


Pencil sharpeners have been buy 
since the occupation of North Africq 
trying to figure out what it will mean, 
in terms of food and other items, t 
Europe and, perhaps, to this county 
Getting major attention in this consider. 
ation are vegetable oils. Europe, already 
desperately short of fats and oils, oby.- 
ously is going to be still shorter. Eng 
land may get some relief, and some of 
the surplus African production might 
even move west across the Atlantic. 
e Europe Got Surplus—Prior to the war, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco 
were exporting 15,000,000 to 20,000, 
000 gal. annually of olive oil. From 
French West Africa were moved large 
quantities of peanuts and some peanut 
oil. Since the outbreak of war, most of 
this surplus has been moved into Ev- 
rope, largely through France. Much of 
it reached a final resting place in Ger- 
many (Germany recently has admitted 
the loss of about 23,000,000 gal. of 
olive oil alone by occupation of French 
North Africa). 

As long as French West Africa © 

mained under Vichy or German contol, 
potential exports of peanuts or peanut 
oil were largely held there by blockade. 
Because of this, French North Africa 
probably has been consuming greate: 
quantities of olive oil to take the place o! 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 gal. of peanut 
oil formerly imported. What little may 
be left is likely to be held as a reserve 
against the time when the United Na 
tions move into Southern Europe. 
e@ Peanuts to Move—As French West 
Africa comes within the United Nations 
sphere, peanuts and peanut oil again 
will move—partly into French North 
Africa, partly elsewhere, as shipping 
space permits. Surplus olive oil i 
French North Africa will then, again, 
be available for export. Pending the 
occupation of Europe by the United 
Nations, any surplus oils are likely to 
move first to England, but some olive 
oil may come to the United - States. 
Eventually, there will be a need for 
every pound or gallon for continental 
Europe. 
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SHIPS CHANGED THEIR BEARINGS 


fo carry more cargoes 


Ships in dry dock cannot win the battle of trans- 
portation. A chipped propeller bearing, a “cracked 
out” rudder bushing, can be as effective as a torpedo 
in removing a badly needed vessel from active service. 

At these points—bearings, bushings, valve seats, 
gears, shaft sleeves—material must stand up under 
tremendous compressive pressure and shock loads. 


ae 


— ESTINGHOUSE 


f 
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Gervice 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers you electrical 
and production experience gained through years of work- 
ing with your industry. 


ee 


In addition to engineering help on specific industry 
problems involving electrical power, these men can give 
you assistance on these other vitally important activities: 

Product development: engineering of equipment to 

meet war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making existing equipment 

serve better, last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning and rebuilding obsolete 

equipment for useful service. 

Material substitution: adapting available replace- 

ments for critical materials. 

W.E.S. is available to a// industries. Put it to use 
today on your production problems. 
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Under those severe conditions it must wear evenly 
and smoothly, without scoring, cracking or splintering. 

Could a material be found to meet these specifi- 
cations? 

Westinghouse had the solution: Marine Micarta. 

This remarkable laminated plastic is lighter than 
aluminum, yet strong as bronze. It has a compressive 
strength of 36,000 lb./sq. in., eighteen times as 
strong as lignum vitae, best of the materials previously 
used for stern tube bearings and bushings. 

In terms of man-hours saved, of nautical miles 
traveled, of cargo tons delivered . . . Marine Micarta 
is helping us win the battle of transportation. Hun- 
dreds of ships are traveling thousands of extra miles 
between dry-dock calls for bearing and bushing 


replacement. 
. * + 


The story of Marine Micarta illustrates again the 
industry-wide scope of Westinghouse Engineering 
Service. If you have a problem involving power or the 
use of power, its solution may lie in co-operation 
between your engineers and Westinghouse engineers. 
Our nearest office is a W.E.S. headquarters. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.04517 


Westinghouse 
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If You Really Keep Records 


Keep Chem on a Weston Paper 


Those important records 
that you plan to keep and use 
for five, ten, fifteen years — 
or even forever — need the pro- 
tection of paper made of cot- 


ton fibres. The very life of the- 


records depends on it. 
Representing only a trifle 
of the cost of the finished 
records, accounts or corre- 
spondence, cotton fibre content 
paper of Weston quality pays 
for itself again and again in 


long run economy, security and 
superior working qualities. 
The makers of Weston papers 
have concentrated all of their 
skill, experience and techno- 
logical resources on the mak- 
ing of papers worthy of the 
responsibility of carrying rec- 
ords and messages of genuine 
importance. Your printer or 
paper supplier will gladly 
help you select the right 
Weston papers for your needs. 


is Paper Your Responsibility? Then let us put you on the 
mailing list for Weston's Papers, a special publication of news, 
ideas and information about high grade paper. Write Department A 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


‘Allied Plan Lags 


‘CANADA 


em 


Canadian brass-hat rivalry 
slows idea for inter-America 
war production tie-up; bogs 


down labor draft. 


OTTAWA-—Civilian industry concen 
tration—designed to dovetail with close; 
coordination of U. S.-Canadian war pro 
duction—is bogged down by an outbreak 
of rivalry among top war controllers 
for authority over manpower administra 
tion. The clash for power came when 
Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
blocked plans of Elliott Little, dollar-a. 


| year director of National Selective Sery 


ice, for curing the Dominion’s labor 
shortage. Little resigned when Mitchell 
attempted to make him subordinate to 
permanent Labor Department officials 
@ Worker Draft Bogged—The Selective 
Service system for recruiting manpower 
for army and war plants was set up 
under Little in May, has failed ever 
since to break through official rivalries 
to get ahead with its program. Little's 
plan for manpower placements for war 
production is tied to the program for 
contracting nonessential business, and 
the latter is consequently sidetracked by 


| the hobbling of Little. His resignation 


has pointed up the current demand from 
Canadian industry and business for an 
over-all manpower program to include 
conscription for military service over- 
seas. 

Affected by the lag in manpower 
policy are plans of Munitions Minister 
C. D. Howe for bringing Canadian war 
production into close alignment with 
U. S. output. Canada’s inclusion with 
Britain and the United States in the 
Combined War Production and Re- 
sources Board at Washington was the 


| go signal for Howe to redirect certain 
| lines of Canadian war plant operations. 


Canadian production of war equipment, 
which the U.S. is able to turn out for 
all the United Nations, is to be subordi- 
nated to the output of supplies that will 
supplement U.S. production. 

e@ Finance Problems—Much of the Do- 
minion’s war goods will go to United 
Nations on orders from Washington. 
Up to now, 70% of the country’s war 
production has gone to the United Na- 
tions—30% being reserved for Canada’s 
own armed forces. Fifty per cent has 
been supplied to the British Empire 
and Russia on orders from Great Britain, 


WESTON payee 


tencers INDEXES BONDS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD OEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%)  WESTON'S BOND (Extra Mo. 1, 100%) 
{stra Wo. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) CESTEN'S MATE POCRND SEK 80%) DEFIANCE BOND (100%) for use in the United States and in the 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) MACHINE ACCOUNTING WOLMESDALE BOND (75°%) So th P: ifi 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEOGER (75%) TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) WINCHESTER BORD (50%) u acinhc, ’ 
WAACHESTER LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) Closer coordination of transborder 


with Washington ordering and paying 
for 20% of Canadian output destined 
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production, with Washington ordering 
r . 

; larger percentage of the Canadian out- 
out, is intended to ease Canadian financ- 


ing Of war supplies purchased in the 
U. §. Ottawa's ability to finance has 
been impaired by reduction of gold 
mining, in line with Washington’s pol- 
icy, and by heavy shrinkage of news- 
print sales to the U. S., both of which 
were big factors in providing exchange. 
e Morgenthau’s Stand—Early this year 
Ottawa was cool toward suggestions for 
an exchange arrangement that would 
bring the Canadian dollar to parity with 
the American. Canadian finance officials 
were reluctant to consider sacrificing the 
exchange premium on newsprint and 
other exports across the border. The 
loss on huge sales of war supplies and 
food products to Britain by raising the 
value of Canadian exchange in relation 
to sterling was also an_ influencing 
factor. 

Secretary of Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau was understood some months ago 
to favor a parity arrangement but was 


discouraged by Ottawa. Now that it is | 


proposed to have a larger part of Can- 
ada’s war output taken by the U.S., 
a new approach to the exchange ques- 
tion is being urged in some Canadian 
quarters and the question of parity may 
be reconsidered. 

e Accent on Ships—Although much of 
the $100,000,000 of war goods shipped 
by Canada directly to Russia this year 
consisted of tanks, with other important 
tank shipments going to the Middle 
East, Canada will probably slow up 
tank production next year as the U. S. 
becomes able to supply more of the 
United Nations’ tank requirements. Em- 
phasis will be heavier on shipbuilding, 
in which high efficiency has been 
achieved and for which demand is un- 
limited. Explosives, chemicals, and syn- 
thetic rubber will be more important 
in the 1943 Canadian program. 

Ottawa estimates between 30,000 and 
50,000 new workers will be needed 
monthly next year to keep war produc- 
tion running and to replace men drafted 
for war. This estimate may be pared by 
remedies for absenteeism and_ labor 
hoarding, but all additional workers 
must come from the ranks of unem- 
ployed women, already substantially re- 
duced, and from curtailed civilian busi- 
ness, 
¢ Merger Needed?—One result of the 
showdown between Labor Minister 
Mitchell and Manpower Chief Little 
may be unification of industry curtail- 
ment and Selective Service worker- 
recruitment under Price Czar Donald 
Gordon. Gordon’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has power to contract civil- 
ian business and industry but can only 
gct going when Selective Service gives it 
a map of manpower needs. It is held 
that curtailment delay could be ended 
by merging it with manpower control 
under Gordon. 
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TORM signals on the weather bureau— 

cold, with driving wind! By eight at 

night, gale proportions with heavy snow. 

It will be that Saboteur, Old Man Win- 

ter again, to help the Axis by delaying 

delivery, keeping people from their work 

and slowing down production. What will 

he do to your plant? Will you be shut 

down tighter than a drum in the morning? Put Snogo to 

work keeping things clear before the “graveyard shift’”’ 
comes on! 

With Snogo you have the fastest known method of load- 
ing snow! 

Snogo picks the snow up and loads it into trucks, force- 
fully packing it to many times the truck’s normal capacity, 
Snogo is truck-mounted and goes anywhere. It is compact, 
easily handled and can be used in alleys, driveways, park- 
ing areas, loading ramps, highways or streets. Because it 
picks the snow up it does not block doorways or drive en- 
trances with drifts, — and when it gets through, the job is 
done until the next snowfall — no banks are left to drift 
back — no costly repeat plowing. 

Whether it be war or peacetime, large plants, warehouses 
or supply depots with extensive road and alley systems will 
find Snogo the best possible insurance against the costs 
imposed by snow. 


KLAUER MANUFACTURING CO., Dubuque, lowa 
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Single Ceilings 
OPA, after trying out idea 
of nation-wide uniform prices, 
is convinced scheme has merit. 
Broader application likely. 


Nation-wide identical price-ceilings, 
already ordered by the Office of Price 
Administration for nylon hose (BW— 
Nov.7'42,p64), are due for much greater 
extension at the retail level. Look for 
such new ceilings on silk hose, rayon 
hose, and men’s and boys’ shirts (in the 
order named) in the near future. 
© Basic Requirements — OPA believes 
identical ceilings make it easier for the 
housewife to remember prices, although 
this price treatment is not feasible in 
every instance. Merchandise must be 
of fairly well defined quality, accom- 
panied by fairly uniform pre-OPA prices, 
before a single ceiling can be applied 
equitably. 

Merchandisers who have suspiciously 
asked OPA how it is possible to deter- 
mine a price that is as fair in San Diego 
as it is in New York have found out 
that OPA’s formula is simple. The price 
can be set either by (1) averaging out 
old prices commonly used elees sky- 
rocketing quotations made a new lid 
necessary, or by (2) letting the retailers 
figure out their own common denomi- 
nator under OPA supervision. System 
No. 2 occasions fewer squawks later on. 
e@ It Can’t Work Perfectly—Consumer 
reactions to single ceilings—as gaged by 
the aftermath of the nylon affair—are 
mixed. OPA says that it has never is- 
sued an order that was so avidly re- 
ceived by housewives as the nylon order. 
On the other hand, some confusion did 
arise: 

Leon Henderson got a letter order- 
ing two pairs of hose, the writer appar- 
ently assuming that OPA had com- 
mandeered inventories. 

Out in the Midwest, housewives 
thought the postcards distributed by 
OPA to acquaint the public with the 
new nylon prices were ration cards, 
promptly tried to cash them in. 

In other areas, women got the im- 
gece that the much-publicized $1.65 
ase price governed all grades. 

And—as might have been expected 
—there was a great deal of ignorance 
concerning the quality information that 
must be appended to nylon hose. An 
informal survey within OPA. itself 
showed that most of the secretaries 
failed to fathom the quality-labels. 
Biggest surprise to them was that—un- 
like silk hose—nylons have no thread 
count. 


@ Consumer Helps It Along—On the 
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whole, though, such confusion didn’t 
amount to enough to deter OPA from 
future actions along the same line. By 
a stroke of luck (for OPA), a disgruntled 
shopper in New York simultaneously 
got a $50 settlement from a store that 
allegedly had over-charged her on ny- 
lons. And while the sale took place 
prior to the imposition of the nation- 
wide ceiling, it nonetheless served to 
highlight the fact that OPA is out to 
police prices, and that the consumer has 
a legal club. 

Although the additional identical re- 
tail ceilings now in the mill are a mere 
scratch on the broad surface, they un- 
mistakably show the trend. Meantime 
the same formula, already extensively ap- 
plied at the manufacturer’s and whole- 
saler’s level, is also due for a speedup 
there. 


Wages and Prices 


If NWLB grants a boost 
in pay, then what happens to 
ceilings? OPA gives answer— 
and in great detail. 


The Office of Price Administration 
made operative, this week, new rules 
that employers must follow in seeking 
price adjustments based on wage or 
salary increases requiring approval by 
the National War Labor Board. 

@ What the Rules Provide—The new 
procedure, set up in OPA Supplemen- 


tary Order No. 28, effective at 0 -¢, ¢&. 
tablishes the following regulati 


(1) The request for price adju -'ment 
must be made before the pr )0s¢¢ 
wage or salary increases go into t of 
OPA will not, at a later date, gran: price 
increases based on these ground ne 


(However, the fact that the en love 
failed to file such a request with OPA 
will not preclude recognition of tie jy 
creased labor cost resulting frovi the 
wage or salary increases in cons ering 
any later application for adjustment o; 
petition for amendment based o1: |ate: 
changes in circumstances.) 

(2) The employer should file |iis t¢ 
quest for price adjustment with OPA 
within 15 days after the wage or salary 
increase application is made to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. In case of q 
disputed proceeding before the board 
the employer’s request should be filed 
with OPA within 15 days after the em 
ployer receives notice that NWLB ha; 
taken jurisdiction over the case. 

(3) The new procedure cuts across 
all price regulations and supplement; 
those that already contain price adjust- 
ment procedures. 

(4) The request for price increases 
must take one of two forms: either an 
application for adjustment of individual 
prices or a petition for amendment of 
the applicable price regulation. The te- 
quest must be filed in accordance with 
existing price and procedural regula- 
tions. 

e@ Executive Order Implemented—The 
new order carries out the executive or 
der issued by President Roosevelt Oct. 3, 
which provides that no wage increases 
requiring the approval of the National 
War Labor Board shall become effective 
without also being approved by Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director James F. 


GOING PLACES 


Painted red, white, and blue, a “Treas- 
ury trolly” is rolling through Pitts- 
burgh streets to advertise War Bonds. 
For the first two days of its operation, 


the street car was equipped with a 
special War Bond booth, and the fare 
was the amount the passenger wished 
to invest in war stamps and bonds. 
Now the car is in regular service on a 
route of the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
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LLING, 


TEEL: 42 years experienc 


n fabr ig steel — over two years 
on special war products. 

SHIPS: Experienced Lyon Engineers 
are working daily with architects and 


ship-builders on pre-fabricated parts 
and furniture. 


LYON METAL 


PRODUCTS, 


AB 


_ perience to redesign of “bottle-neck” 
processes. One typical conversion 


saving 210,000 machine tool hours. 


KNOW-HOW: Experienced develop- 
ment, design and engineering staffs. 
Complete toolrooms. Well trained 
workers. Illustrated book ,“CRAFTS- 
MEN IN WAR PRODUCTION?” describes 
Lyon facilities and qualifications. 


INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1011 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Local Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers in All Principal Cities 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Byrnes in any case in which Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson “‘shall have 
reason to believe that the proposed wage 
increase will require a change in the 
price ceiling of the commodity or serv- 
ice involved.” 

An employer in a wage proceeding 
before the labor board will be required 
to state whether he will ask a price in- 
crease based on the proposed wage or 
salary increases. This information will 
be forwarded to OPA by NWLB. 

But, in order to enable OPA to de- 
termine whether the proposed wage in- 
crease will cause a price ceiling change, 
it is also essential that the employer, 
intending to make the proposed wage 
increase the basis for,a request for in- 
creases in ceiling prices, shall file a for- 
mal request for the increase. 

@ Required Information—In filing such 
a request the employer must state: 

(1) Whether the case before NWLB 
is a voluntary or a disputed case. 

(2) If it is voluntary, when and 
where the application for the wage or 
salary increases was filed. 

(3) If it is a disputed case, when 
NWLB assumed jurisdiction. 

(4) In the case of applications for 
adjustment, a clear and concise state- 
ment of the facts upon which the 
employer relies to qualify for an adjust- 
ment under an applicable price regula- 
tion including (a) a copy of the em- 
ployer’s latest balance sheet, (b) a copy 
of his profit and loss statement for the 
last quarterly period or the most recent 
period for which figures are available, 
(c) a statement for the same period lim- 
ited to the commodities or services af- 
fected by the wage and salary increase, 
showing total sales and detailed costs, 
specifying particularly the wage ard 
salary costs, (d) a statement for the 
same period showing the aimourt of the 
wages and the salaries paid by the em- 
ployer to the employees to be affected 
by the wage or salary increase and the 
amount of the increases on which the 
application for adjustment is based. 

($5) In the case of a petition for 

amendment, a statement of the particu- 
lar amendment desired and the facts 
which make that amendment necessary 
or appropriate. 
@ Many Provisos—The order provides 
that if a wage increase is approved by 
the National War Labor Board and an 
order denying an application for ad- 
justment of prices in whole or in part 
is issued by OPA, the employer may, 
after the wage increase becomes effec- 
tive, file a protest against the OPA 
order in accordance with Revised. Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 1. Such a pro- 
test must limit its grounds to those em- 
ployed in the original application. No 
protest will be considered if the wage 
increase is not granted by NWLB, and 
the denial of a petition for amendment 
under general OPA rules is not subject 
to a protest. 
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Tin soldiers—even if there were tin 
to make them out of—wouldn’t sut- 
fice to meet the martial demands of 
the modern nursery. Today realistic 
children want officers’ and WAAC’s 
uniforms in small sizes and real mili- 


tary equipment in miniature like an 
army range-finder or model plane even 
if it is made of paper instead of vital 
balsa wood. In all cases realism, of 
course, stops short of using essential 
war materials. 


Toy Conversion 


Manufacturers that used 
metal are busy on war goods, 
but others supply the counters 
with new, different goods. 


Children’s desire to “play like” the 
grownups—always a guide to the toy 
industry—is not being forgotten for the 
duration. Just like their elders, Ameri- 
ca’s youngsters can pretend they are har- 
ried by priorities and problems of war 
production. Backyards will be furnished 
with toyland farm equipment (made of 
noncritical wood and cardboard) to 
echo the nation’s concern over wartime 
food problems and to replace such rep- 
licas of the adult world as electric trains 
and rubber-tired doll carriages now on 
the War Production Board’s blacklist. 

e Limitation on Materials—Manufacture 
of tricycles, miniature stoves, mechan- 
ical sets, and all other toys using any of 
a list of prohibited metals, cloths, plas- 
tics, colors, and chemicals, or more than 
7% by weight of iron, steel, zinc, or 
rayon ceased June 30 when WPB’s or- 
der (L-81) went into effect (BW —Apr. 
11’42,p30). Thus the industry was able 
to furnish retailers with only half the 
usual number of metal toys for the 1942 
Christmas trade. And inventories didn’t 


extend this supply sinee there is prac 
tically no carryover in toys—none by 
manufacturers and wholesalers and on) 
about 8% at the retail level. 
Normally metal toys account for $40, 
000,000 of the toy industry’s $110, 
000,000 annual income, and rubber toys, 
production of which ceased a year ago, 
amounted to $8,000,000. 
e@ Conversion to War—Manufactures 
wept not over their lost toys, however, 
but plunged right into war production, 
are doing over $50,000,000 worth al- 
ready. The bulk of this business is being 
done by makers of metal toys, and vol 
ume is highly concentrated, ten compa 
nies doing more than 80% of the total 
More than 500 different war items- 
from parachutes and arm splints to ga 
masks and electric motors—are comin; 
out of toy factories, according to a sur 
vey by the industry’s trade association 
Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Inc 
The poll, querying 400 companies sig 
nificant as toymakers. (400 others listed 
in retailers’ toy directory may make onl} 
a trinket or two as a sideline), indicated 
that most manufacturers are equipped 
for very little more conversion than has 
been undertaken. Now only 20 plants 
are engaged exclusively in war work, 
while 40 manufacturers do less than 
$100,000 worth, 30 less than $50,000 
These supplement production wit! such 
toys as are still permitted. 


e Elaborate Toys Cost More—War pro 
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A SITUATION 
THAT NEEDS AN ANSWER 


.-»- AND SOON! 


America is entering a new 
phase of its war production... 
a phase presenting a problem 
that needs an answer soon! 


The vast war plant construction 
program is nearly finished. This 
gigantic undertaking . . the building 
and equipping of new factories at a 
cost approximating $17,000,000,000 
.. has involved tremendous ship- 
ments and has put an unprecedent- 
ed burden on the railroads. But as 
the Baruch Report states, “about 
75 percent (of the program) is to 
be finished in January—and all of 
itabout July 1, 1943.” 


So now we’re starting the 
period of intensive production 
on the assembly lines, where 
Trucks and Trailers serve liter- 
ally as conveyors. And with 
their share of the load thus in- 
creasing, there arises the ques- 
tion: 

Where are the Trucks and 
Trailers to come from? 


Here are just a few examples, 
typical of the nation-wide picture, 
showing the extent to which indus- 
try depends on motor transport: 


@ In 741 war plants in Michi- 
gan, 65 percent of incoming 
and 69 percent of outgoing 
freight shipments are by truck. 
@ One automotive prime con- 
tractor has extended his assem- 
bly line 125 miles to include 
the facilities of four subcon- 
tractors in three towns . . and 
all shipments are by truck. 
@A company making auto- 
matic cannon, comprising 127 
parts, actually processes only 
3 of those parts itself, and gets 
most of the others by motor 
transport. 

@ Another, producing anti-air- 
craft guns, depends on trucks 


for most of the 180 different 
parts made by subcontractors. 
@ Airplane engine heads are 
trucked from Ohio to Connec- 
ticut .. 600 miles in 22 hours, 


Many motor transport hauls are 
short. Many are long . . 500 to 
1,000 miles or more. In every in- 
stance, they are made by motor 
transport solely because it gives 
better service .. usually because 
it makes delivery in one-half 
to one-third the time of other 
available methods. 


American railroads are proud .. 
and justly so .. of their war job. 
Near-miracles have been accom- 
plished in their movement of goods 
and men. There has been no hint of 
a breakdown such as handicapped 
us during World War I. 


But even here, motor trans- 
port must be given a share of 
the credit. For, besides handling 
innumerable specialized hauls that 
couldn’t be handled efficiently, if at 
all, by any other method, Trucks 
and Trailers serve as the connecting 
link between industry and the rail- 
roads in a vast number of instances. 
In 1917-18, there was, of course, no 
great motor transport system to co- 
ordinate our industrial organization 
and give every factory, however 
small or isolated, quick access to 
materials and to rail facilities. 


Another index of the railroads’ 
reliance today on motor transport 
is the fact that they now own 80,000 
trucks, an increase of 800 percent 
in the past ten years. 


The railroads were allocated 
critical materials sufficient to put 
56,000 new freight cars and 575 
new locomotives into service during 
the first nine months of this year. 
But just what is the situation 


regarding motor transport 
equipment? 


Truck and Trailer deliveries 
were “frozen” last January. Pro- 
duction for non-military use was 
stopped June 30. The stockpile of 
Trucks and Trailers is insufficient 
for the duration, even if the war 
should end sooner than the most 
optimistic forecasts. Further, some 
of this stockpile will likely be taken 
for direct military use. Yet, the 
Trailer industry has had idle 
production capacity available 
for use all this time. 


The necessity for “freezing” Truck 
and Trailer deliveries is question- 
able so far as motor transport oper- 
ators are concerned. These car- 
riers render a service as essential as 
the railroads—yet their vehicles use 
far less critical materials per ton- 
mile. 


Rubber was and still is a scarce 
item, and the solution to this is to 
deny its individual use wherever it 
is being wastefully used. It must, 
as stated in the Baruch Report, be 
provided for our busses and essen- 
tial trucks—for the vehicles which 
provide high-speed, mass movement 
of war freight and war workers. 


Restricting these vehicles is like 
putting a governor on a factory ma- 
chine and deliberately reducing its 
efficiency. 


Let us remove all restrictive 
shackles hampering motor 
transport. Let us provide all the 
rubber and fuel and parts motor 
transport requires to do its job. 


And, if America is to have ve- 
hicles for 1943, users of these 
vehicles must petition ODT and 
WPEB now to permit their manu- 
facture — while production fa- 
cilities are still available. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢@ DETROIT 


La ee 
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with the help 


poised for attack. Takes a lot of wire, 
too, to help deliver that food to the 


Wire in knapsack and mess 
kitchen utensils, binding wire 
and strapping for food car- 
tons, wire nails in food crating, 
ordnance equipment — these 
are just a few of the many 
thousand war uses of wire. In 
guns, tanks, planes, ships and 
bombs, too, wire plays a 
mighty important part. 


Good reasons are these, why 
the Keystone mills are 
“drafted for the duration”... 
to turn out capacity tonnages 
of wire, wire products, rods 
and billets. Each to do its job 


right—to bring Victory sooner! 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


—— =>) 
Special Analysis Wire 
= for All Industrial 
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of 
KEYSTONE U/OAZ - 


Food is our basic weapon. Takes a lot Lae 
of it every day to keep millions of men a 3 
mouths of fighting men. ee 


ees 
/ , 


FOOD CARTON 
BINDING WIRE 
AND STRAPPING 


STEEL COT 
SPRINGS 


TENT ROPE 
SLIPS 


& 


The boy who gets a wooden sled for 
Christmas will probably scorn his pals 
who slide on last year’s steel-runnered 
models, unless somebody's grandfa- 
ther tells him that all-wood sleds came 
betore priorities, not vice versa. 


duction hasn’t been the only out for toy 
makers. Witness wooden sleds, wooden 
guns, and department store playlands 
full of toys made of wood, cardboard, 
and nonpriority plastics. But costs are 
higher for lumber and plywood construc 
tion. This year’s big display toys ar 
priced around $37.50, while the same 
eye-value was formerly achieved for $15 
to $18 in metal, which involved less 
labor and took only one coat of paint 


| The 1942 display items, such as surreal 


istic jeeps, cost more than a bicycle did 
in the old days, and the industry doesn't 
expect to sell as many. 

One of the most spectacular substitu 
tions for metal is a new porcelain micto- 
scope made by the Meccano Co. It can't 
be distinguished from the old metal in 
strument in appearance or efficiency, al 
though in a wood duplicate tried by the 
same company, the lens system did not 
operate as well. 
eSome Typical Changes—Despite all 
this dislocation among toymakers de- 
pendent on rubber and metal, whole seg- 
ments of the industry remain relatively 
untouched by WPB’s L-81. Authors ot 
the stuffed animal kingdom have found 
substitutes for kapok and plush and are 
using cotton in place of rayon. Doll 
manufacturers find their greatest scarcity 
is of movable eyes and “papa” and 
“mama” voices. Dolls are dressed in 
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GUARDIAN OF A MIRACLE 


t is simply a rigid set-up paper box, like hundreds you've The Master Craftsmen of the Set-Up Paper Box In- 

en. Yet today it is helping to save men's lives... pack- dustry are specialists in creating packages to solve 

ging and protecting vital units of blood plasma on their special packaging problems... for peace-time as well 

wi ay to battle fronts. as war-time products. Do you want to build more sales 
. : - appeal into your package? Do you want to reduce your 


= es, millions of set-up paper boxes are today serving overall costs of packaging? Do you want to know what 
are e nation. Because the set-up box is rigid, ready-to- materials are quickly available for packaging under 
TUC se, it reduces packaging costs by reducing packaging present day conditions? The companies listed here 
ar ime. And these sturdy boxes give added protection are those which feature the seal of the Master Crafts- 
am o vital products in transit. They have always meant men of the Set-Up Paper Box Industry. You will be 
$15 wicker moving at the Point of Sale. Today they mean _—_ under no obligation in consulting them about your 


less afer moving to the important Point of Use. packaging plans. 
int 


real 


i 
Aheitt : Crflimen of the SET-UP PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 
gthcitein RE eh ROOM 1106, LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
EXCEL IN SALES APPEAL 


BALTIMORE; MD. COLUMBUS, OHIO MERIDEN; CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Maryland Paper Box Co. Columbus Paper Box Co, Shaw Paper Box Co. Dats sai. Co. Ca. Consolidated Paper Box Co, 
falter P. ier Co., Inc 
BOSTON, MASS. DANVERS, MASS. r Royal Pioneer Paper’ Box Co. 8ST. JOSEPH IC 
Bicknell & Fuller Paper BoxCo. Friend Paper Box Co. American ‘Ti-Biste Paper coun th deedor te. a 
* : ¥ . yder, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. DETROIT, MIC H. Box Co. Sprowles & Allen 8T. LOUIS, MO 
Specialty Pager Box Co, Stecker Paper Box Co. Great We > Remap 2 
E. J. Trum Co., Inc NEWARK. WN. J. 6 a“ ireat Western Paper Box Co. 

— HARRISBURG, PA. Mooney & Mooney PORTLAND, ME. Moser Paper Box Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. The McClintock Corp. Newark Paper Box Co. Casco Paper Box Co. Z.7., Sopaiener Pager Bea Co. 
Thoma Paper Box Co. KANSAS CITY. MO. oui aeeut oh @ PROVIDENCE, RL ; 
CHATTANOOGA. Crook Paper Box Co. ’ haere lope Paper Box Co. UTICA, N. Y. 
yr yt DOGA. TENN. ssiahieninil, che A. Dorfman Co., Inc. Taylor Paper Box Co, Utica Box Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Finger Paper Box Co. PAWTUCKET, R. I. SEATTLE, WASH. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Kroeck Paper Box Co, Kentucky Paper Box Co. Shaw Paper Box Co. Union Paper Box Mfg. Co. Wilmington Paper Box Co, 


COOPERATING SUPPLIERS: 


iV; Blackstone Glazed Paper Company; Matthias Paper Corporation; McLaurin-Jones Company; Middlesex Prod- 
azed ucts Corporation; Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company; Pa 
City Manufacturing Company, Inc.; Pejebscot Paper Co.; Plastic Coating 
Corp.; Racquette River Paper Com y: Riegel Paper Corporation; 
Stokes and Smith Co.; Charles W. Williams & Co., Inc. 
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KEEP ‘EM 
FLYING 


AN IDEA 


wartons THAT'S WINNING 
BATTLES on the WAR 
iL. PRODUCTION FRONT 


Pi 


Use Gitlas, Equipment to 
“MATCH THE MACHINE 
TO THE JOB” 


Generals don’t order up a heavy siege gun to reduce 
a few foxholes . .. or send 4-motor bombers to strafe 
a landing barge. 

Likewise, the “generals” in our production battles 
use their heavy weapons, massive machines and jigs, 
on jobs where size and power are really needed — 
rushing in modern, fast precision tools to take over 
small-parts production so that capacities of larger 
machines will not be wasted. 


MILLING MACHINES 


An outstanding example of these compact modern 
machine tools is the Atlas Shaper. Handling all shaper 
work within a 7” stroke, it’s a favorite in hundreds 
of vital war plants. Has 4 speeds, 5 automatic cross 
feeds, complete V-belt drive, Timken tapered roller 
bearings, and operates from 4 HP 1740 RPM motor. 

Can “matching the machine to the job” cut war 

production corners in your plant? 
Complete information about Atlas 
equipment is ready for your engi- 
neering staff. 


AT LAS PRESS COMPANY 


Multiple Spind 
1285 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan DRILLING 


MACHINES 


ae 32 oe 


JS? ae SEE ae = 


AMONG Gila. CUSTOMERS ARE: 


DeLaval Separator Conouegy Firestone Tire and Rubber AC Spark iy Div. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. Aeroproducts Division 
Dow Chemical Company Allison Engineering Div. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Brown Lipe Chapin Div 
Brown Lipe me my Div. 
Cadillac Motor Div. 
Chevrolet Motor . Div. 
Detroit Diesel Engine 


~ > eer 


Canada, Led. 
General Electric Company 
General Mills, Inc. 
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narrower skirts and sim 
styles, have joined the Waa 
as well as the armed servic 
suits for the kiddies ma 
clothes, including air fo: 
mando outfits. 

The U.S.O. and the a 
are not alone responsible fi 
a boom year in the gam 
business. Moropoly is sti 
seller, but the industry re; 
standbys like dominoes and 
in for renewed popularity. 


Coffee Stretchers 


Chicory is favored ersaij 
but price troubles raise visio 
of ersatz ersatz, declared gox 
to the last stretch. 


Coffee rationing this week j 
under way, and if you find \ 
on the scant side, you mai 
fort in knowing of the varioi 
ers” and substitutes used by coff 
ers during past shortages. 

e From Little Acorns—Dried 
beans, the roasted roots of pa 
nips, beets, and dandelions, ¢g 
stones, seeds of the canna 
plants, and, of course, cereal 
ory—all these are naturals. During 
the American Revolution and t 
War, roasted acorns were in 
use. 

In parts of the Philippines, 
gumbo, has long been grown exten 
not as a vegetable, but for 
which are roasted in special earth 


| pots and used as a coffee substit 
itors who have sampled the Ph 


brew say it tastes not unlike 
you use twice as much of thc 


| you would coffee when making 


| tives, 


indeed, credit an Americat 
introducing the substitute there 
here in the United States, it isn’t 
usual to mix roasted chick peas wit 
coffee for sale in very poor areas 

@ Chicory Favored—Tastiest 0 a 
stretchers, to most palates, is chicon 


‘Its use as a flavoring and substitute! 


coffee was devised by the Dutch whe 
blockades during the Napoleonic Wa 
cut off their coffee supply. Previ us 
farmers had cultivated chicory only 
a vegetable. Its roots were eaten boiled 
the tall green tops used as salad. 
Pleased with the taste of chicory! 
their coffee, the Dutch continued to 0 
it long after the necessity was past, a0 
its use spread to all parts of the wot 
Its cultivation in this country was 
couraged 50 years ago by E. B Maller 
founder of the E. B. Muller Co., larges 
of the three chicory firms in th “Unite 
States. 
@ Like Sugar Beet—All the chicory 0 


used here is domestic, grown 11 the fe 
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Hat are the facts of today’s avi- 
Wetion market? What does the 
industry buy . . . and what are the 
sales possibilities for your product? 
Who are the important buying influ- 
ences to consider in selling and sub- 
contracting to airframe manufacturers, 
engine builders, parts and equipment 
suppliers? What is the wartime status 
of air transport — of civil aviation? 

Most challenging question — what 
are the post-war market potentialities 
of the aviation industry? 

These are some of the questions 
uppermost in the minds of foresighted 
business men today. These are a few 
of the questions this booklet treats 
factually and objectively. 

We believe this study to be the most 
informative and up-to-the-minute 
presentation of aviation market facts 


AVIATION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication © 324 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


Aviation Faets Book 


An up-to-this-minute file of marketing information 
prepared by the Research Department of Aviation 


obtainable. Within the limits of pub- 
lishable information it is accurate and 
unusually comprehensive. 


The method of reaching this market 


Equally as important as what com- 
prises the market is how that market 
can be reached. 

Thus the latter half of the booklet 
offers a thorough analysis of Aviation, 
the prime method of sales communi- 
cation with the executives of the aero- 
nautical field. 

Here in concise, readable, easy-to- 
analyze form is a clear presentation of 
the editorial policy and purpose of 
Aviation—a demonstration of its daily 
usefulness to the men who are build- 
ing our air strength today and who 
will build our air commerce tomorrow. 

Designed for analytical sales execu- 
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tives and advertising buyers, the circu- 
lation section of the booklet shows 
clearly how Aviation’s circulation 
thoroughly covers the industry’s buy 
ing power. How it is directed to the 
men you must sell, the executives who 
have the yes-or-no in purchasing de 
cisions in aviation’s manufacturing, 
operating and maintenance divisions- 
and that important group—the govern 
ment and military authorities con- 
cerned with aviation activities. 


To interested executives, a copy without 
cost or obligation 


A limited quantity of these booklets 
is now available to advertising and 
sales executives. A request on your 
business letterhead will bring your 
copy promptly. Address Business 
Research Division of Aviation, 


tile clay loams of Michigan. ‘The root, 
which closely resembles the sugar beet, 
is harvested late in the fall, kiln dried, 
roasted, and ground much as coffee is. 

Until the coffee shortage came along, 

75% of the chicory produced here was 
sokd in the South. Much of it was used 
to give body and flavor to cheap grades 
of coffee, but many Southerners ac- 
quired a liking for its taste and wanted 
it as a flavoring in all grades. 
e Education Problem—One of the prob- 
lems of the chicory people now is to 
educate northerners in the use of their 
product. Most cooks tend to use too 
much. In the Deep South where the 
taste for chicory is highly developed, 
there are popular brands of coffee con- 
taining from 25% to 40% chicory. But 
for the untutored northern taste, one 
ounce of chicory added to one pound of 
coffee is the recommended proportion. 
Even this small amount, they claim, will 
stretch your pound of coffee by ten or 
twelve cups. 

Biggest headache of the chicory peo- 

ple, however, is not educating the north- 
ern taste. It is the OPA. The ceiling 
price put on bulk chicory was 73¢ a |b. 
With increased costs, the chicory manu- 
facturer insists he cannot break even 
selling his product for less than 11¢. For 
months now he has been groaning and 
waiting for a new price ruling. 
e@ Warchouses Bulge—The E. B. Muller 
Co. states that it cannot afford to move 
its product. While coffee manufacturers 
beg for chicory, and for the first time in 
many years a huge new consumers’ mar- 
ket is opening up for the chicory manu- 
facturer, the company’s product piles up 
in warehouses. 

Some coffee manufacturers, desper- 

ately in need of the stretcher, are buying 
at wholesale prices the 33-0z. packages 
that Moller puts up for home use 
(which Muller can move at a small 
profit). Besides costing the manufacturer 
more, these have to be opened and 
dumped, the packages disposed of. 
e Substitution Ahead—With demand 
what it is today and with supplies lim- 
ited, the chicory manufacturer is faced 
with substituting a cereal mixture, com- 
bining chicory with wheat and rye. Since 
the grains cost less than the chicory, this 
can be sold without loss and still meet 
ceiling prices. 

Cereals as coffee strechers and substi- 
tutes are, of course, not new. Their 

olden day in this country was in the 
Nineties In 1892 a government report 
listed 22 recognized brands. Most of 
them made extravagant claims—com- 
plexion beautifiers, excellent food for 
children, general builder-uppers of young 
and old. They claimed to be very nour- 
ishing and vitalizing because of a high 
protein content. However, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey declared that 
the best of them contained per cup the 
same amount of protein found in one 
dessert spoon of skimmed milk. Most 
of them were not very palatable, and 
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with claims of their nutritive value ex- 
posed, they gradually left the market. 
@ Postum at Peak—Lone cereal beverage 
today of national importance is Postum. 
(Its only claim is that it tastes good.) 
With the coffee shortage, Postum de- 
mand is at its peak. Some indication of 
its increased sales may be deduced from 
the fact that the plant is working at ca- 
pacity, and deliveries are six weeks late. 

When coffee becomes scarce or ex- 
pensive, some manufacturers resort to 
glazing, that is, mixing sirup with the 
beans while roasting them. Unless cof- 
fee is sold as glazed coffee, this is dis- 
honest, since the glazed product weighs 
from 4% to 12% , sencst than the plain 
roasted article. 
@ Home Test—In case you are fearful 
that your own breakfast coffee contains 
stretchers, the test is simple. Sprinkle 
some of the ground coffee in a cup of 
water. Pure coffee will stay on top. 
Roasted acorns, turnip root—even chic- 
ory—will sink. If glazed, the sin. will 
rinse off. 

Hope it doesn’t keep you awake. 


High Hat Year 


Milliners sell more models 
and more expensive ones, as 
fancier styles come into vogue. 
Materials no problem. 


The War Production Board has cur- 
tailed frills and yardage in Mrs. Amer- 
ica’s gowns (Limitation Order L-81) 
and specified monotone shoes for the 
duration (Conservation Order M-217), 
but military necessity has failed—even 
as have years of masculine derision—to 
strip the ladies’ hats of whimsical orna- 
mentation. 

The Army doesn’t use feathers and 
such, and women are turning more 
eagerly than ever to fancy headgear to 
brighten up relatively severe and sen- 
sible duration apparel—all of which is 
calculated to add up to a prosperous 
year for the millinery industry. 

e@ More and Better—Figures on _ this 
year’s sales haven’t been calculated yet, 
but millinery men beamed all fall as 
day to day sales consistently ran ahead 
of last year when business exceeded 
$100,000,000. Not only are unit sales 
expected to pass the 1941 mark, but 
expensive hats, which manufacturers sell 
for more than $24 a dozen, are going 
to town. These have been selling in 
increased proportion since 1939; so have 
the cheapest group (less than $7.50 a 
dozen at manufacturer’s level). These 
trends are closing in on the medium 
price ranges. But these sales can fall 
off, say milliners, as long as the upgrad- 
ing continues on the high price end. 

A return to high fashion hats would 
mean soaring profits since women buy 
high-priced Rats not for materials, nor 


for protection from the 
style—and that can come 
Indeed, some of this m, 
headgear—creations _ that 
“cascades of ostrich” and 
veiling” that fashion cop 
claim—retail for $75 and h 
that is another reason millin 
ing. They hope it mean 
period of tailored hats and si: 
styles, which have put a 
business for the last ten yx 


—for even last year’s sales, hi 


1932, came to only half 
volume. 


@ No Shortage Problem—1 hird cays 
for celebration among millincrs js the 
availability of raw materials, 
of which they have in prewar quan 


tity. Limitation of rubber, 


other metals, of course, means disap 
pearance of hat pins, elastics, and chips 
But already this loss shows signs ¢ 
being a boon to business. It is causing 
designers to style hats that will fit by 
themselves, which means that a lot 
women, who embraced the hatless fad 
because they just plain got tired 
clutching their heads, will be brough 


back to the trade. 


Felt is plentiful in the midst of ; 
wool shortage because it is made from 
no more thag 
mill sweepings, which cannot be used 
for anything else. Fewer fur felts ax 
available, however, since fewer rabbit 
skins are being imported from New 


wool noils which are 


Zealand, Belgium, France, 
tralia. 


@ A Few Unfilled Needs—Come spring 
milliners will wish for the imported 
straws of pre-war days, but South Ame: 
ica will provide some. Should lack of 
shipping space preclude this substity 
tion, the industry still won’t worry, fo:- 
as manufacturers themselves admit—hat 
can be made from practically anything 
e Counteracting Bareheadedness—\\ x: 
time purchasing power and the curtai: 
feminine decoration » 
costume jewelry and lavish gowns at 
not alone responsible for a banner yea 
in the millinery industry. The trade’ 
pet promotion policy, sagely aimed at 
a bareheaded high school and college 
generation whose habits, properly cu: 


ment of such 


are bearing fruit. 


replacing peasant scarves on campuses 


and junior hat bars are 


among leading department stores with 
New York’s Women’s Wear 
bible of the apparel trades, giving : 
column to the $5 (or under) junior hat 

Unpublicized author of such prome 
tions as well as most faithful chronicle 
of millinery trends is the Millinery 
Stabilization Commission, a stepchild «t 
the NRA which represents jointly the 
unions and manufacturers of the New 
York-New Jersey area where 70% 
women’s hat manufacturing is 40 
(almost 60% of it within a few bloc 
in New York’s West Thirties). 
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THE BLACK MARKET IN MANPOWER 


HERE'S a ruthless competitor after your 

workers. If he hasn’t already gotten some 
of them, you're lucky. He has taken thousands 
of men from industry during the past year — 
men whom the nation can ill afford to lose 
at a time when production for war is so 
essential. This competitor is the ACCIDENT 
—creating the most insidious and destructive 
black market of all time — the Black Market 
in Manpower. 

The Safety Engineers of Employers Mutual 
uncovered the Black Market in Manpower long 
ago. They’ve been fighting it for years and 
know the most effective means of beating it. Let 
them step into your plant with 
a program of safety covering 
every operation. Watch acci- 
dents fade and production flow 
smoothly. These men have a 
knowledge of accident preven- 


LIABILITY 


tion that has made them leaders in their field. 
Their reputation for accomplishment is univer- 
sally recognized by industry. 

This service costs you nothing. It is a service 
to our policyholders in the interest of reducing 
losses and premium rates. In addition, our com- 
pensation insurance coverage is now carrying 
a premium saving of 20% in the form of divi- 
dends to policyholders as a result of low loss 
ratios and economical management. 

Why not let this substantial policyholders’ 
company carry your compensation insurance 
and extend to you this accident prevention 
service and insurance premium saving? Let 
us show you what we have 
done for others and submit our 
proposal covering your risk. 
Consultations quickly arranged 
by phone or wire to home 
office or nearest branch office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 
e 


NOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES « Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Soya Rubber 7 


Furthering the experiments 
of Peoria laboratory, Detroi 
firm develops Agripol into new 


The giant mechanism shown 
above is a Chambersburg steam 
drop forging hammer—modern 
successor to the hammer in the 
Valley Forge of 1777. Like its 
predecessor, this Chambersburg 
hammer is forging munitions 
of war...vital parts that make 
up the modern tank, airplane, 
machine gun, and all the other 
equipment that depend on 
drop forgings to “withstand 
the unpredictable” stresses and 
strains of modern warfare. 
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wasa. 


orge 


iy is significant that one of the most inspir- 
i 


ing names in American history is the 
name of a forge—Valley Forge. For the 
scene of the “Gethsemane of the American 
Revolution”: took its name from an iron fur- 
nace, operating an early type of forging ham- 
mer, situated in the beautiful Pennsylvania 
hills that shelter the winding Valley Creek to 
its juncture with the Schuylkill River. 


In that dread winter of 1777, the spirit of our 
forefathers, like the iron on the anvil of the 
forge in the valley, was beaten and forged by 
the hammer blows of adversity, privation 
and want, into the tough unyielding metal 
of independence. 


That is the virtue of forging — of drop forging 
in particular. It gives maximum tensile and 
torsional strength because of controlled grain 
flow and distribution of metal. Safety through 
concentration of grain structure at points of 
greatest shock and strain, and high resistance to 
fatigue are qualities that only forging can give. 


The drop forgings that are being produced in 
ever increasing quantities on Chambersburg 
Hammers for the vital war needs of the United 
Nations are a symbol of the spirit of America 
today, hammered and toughened into unbreak- 
able resistance on the Valley Forges of adver- 
sity and in the fires of self-imposed discipline. 


CHAMBERSBURG SNGCINESRING CO., Ct cate ann. 
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| in the world. 


| the elements. 


commercial substitute. 


Protracted experiments on { 
synthetic rubber at the Peoria 
perimental station of the D. 
of Agriculture were translate: 
sults last week end with the 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., of 


is in mass production of Agrip 


| mainly from soybeans and ethy 


Agripol is basically a rubber 


| . 
| chanical goods installations 


those which employ Thiokol and 
prene. It is not adaptable to + 
but, if it can fill gaps now occu 


| other synthetic rubbers, it could make 
| possible diversion of those whicl 


more adaptable to tire use. 


| @ Projected Volume—Present 
| tion capacity for Agripol is 
| mately 125 tons a month, and it is 
| ing rapidly enlarged. By Februar \ 


will be up to 1, 600 tons month 
by next May the volume may b 
bled if allocation of raw materi 
authorized and if construction i 
mitted by Washington. 
Reichhold Chemicals started f{ 


| backroom laboratory a score of \ 
| ago. Today it is among the largest 
| ducers of synthetic and _ plastic 
Three of its five Unit 


States plants are expected to join in 


output of Agripol, possible in fair \ 
ume on only slightly modified existing 


equipment. 


@ Oils Polymerized—The manufactur. 
ing process begins when fatty acids ar 
extracted from soybean oil. These 


polymerized with ethylene glyc 


product obtained by dehydrating eth 
The finished synthetic rubber 
is compounded with customary filler 
Such as sulphur, carbon black, zinc ox- 


alcohol. 


ide, and plasticizer. 


Innumerable mechanical rubber goods 
installations can be made with Ag: 


pol, say the Reichhold chemists. 


sile strength and resistance to sever 


abrasion are not as pronounced 
in natural rubber, but Agripol 


flexible as natural rubber in temper 


tures as low as —40 deg. F. and is 


to be superior to natural rubber in aging 


tests and in resistance to oxidatio! 


the same temperature as natural 
ber and can be worked on existing 


| and formed in existing molding 


ment. 


| @ Out of the Laboratory—Agripo! 
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tory began last spring when technicians 
xt the northern regional research labor- 
story of the Department of Agriculture 
t Peoria demonstrated that a rubber- 
ike product, Norepol, could be poly- 
merized from fatty acids extracted from 
jomestic vegetable oils. In the succeed- 
ing period, Reichhold chemists reduced 
previous laboratory experiments to com- 
mercial practice with its Agripol. 

Agripol comes in many forms. It can 
be a sponge rubber, latex, or even a 
lid capable of extrusion into molds 
in which its hardness would run through 
the range possessed by processed na- 
tural rubber. The company hopes to 
ytilize it in all three variants. 


Gages Harnessed 


Reporting plan for keeping 
all available gage-making tools 
busy clicked in Detroit; now to 
become nation-wide. 


Gage procurement has been a night- 
mare for manufacturers and military 
procurement officers ever since the war 
began. The nature of armament _be- 
speaks many precision operations. Hun- 
dreds of inspections, each requiring a 
gage, upon a single component are not 
uncommon. 

Vastly increased production of equip- 
ment whose dimensions must be held 
to 0.001 in., or, very likely, to 0.0001 
in. has multiplied the need for gages. 
Factories in the booming aircraft engine 
field, for example, may have 25,000 to 
100,000 gages in constant use. Rate of 
wear—which means repair or the junk 
heap—is rising with output. The gage 
industry has grown from prewar volume 
of $3,500,000 to an estimated $170,- 
000,000 this year, and it still can’t keep 
up with needs. 
¢ Deliveries Slow—Machine tools have 
been furnished lavishly to gage com- 
panies and to many smaller shops that 
have blossomed into large manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Even though some of 
the major producers have accomplished 
wonders in cutting delivery time on the 
simpler forms of gages, gage procure- 
ment still is a most critical problem. 

The seriousness of the machine-tool 
and labor situations, however, will not 
permit expansion of gage plants indefi- 
nitely. Some other way out must be 
found to meet the increasing demand 
for gages. Full utilization of any re- 
maining sources seems the only feasible 
remedy to ordnance officers. 

* National Coordinate—Under the spon- 
sorship of the Detroit Ordnance Dis- 
tnct, the Army Air Forces Central 
Procurement District, and the Inspector 
of Naval Material at Detroit, where 
50% of the country’s gage capacity is 
centered, a program designed to bring 
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together gage buyers and gage shops 


with available capacity has been worked | 


out on a national basis. 

The machinery existed in the Tooling 

Advisory Service (425 Boulevard Bldg., 
Detroit) operated by the Automotive 
Council for War Production. At pres- 
ent 400 firms in the tool, die, and gage 
business (175 are gage shops) report 
weekly any open capacity. Each Mon- 
day the service sends a report known as 
“Available Tooling Facilities” to 1,500 
tool and gage buyers in the automotive 
plants and their subcontractors. 
@ Details Listed—The listing of tool 
firms gives the “precision rating” of 
each plant, its address, the responsible 
official and his telephone number. 
Symbols in the report indicate the de- 
livery situation existing in each shop on 
the kinds of tools or gages it can pro- 
duce. 

Approximately 115 of the 400 tool 
shops reporting to the Tooling Advisory 


Service are currently listed as having | 


the ability to supply gages, tools, and 
dies in a reasonable delivery period. The 
others obviously are swamped with 
orders, or have tied themselves closely 


to the needs of certain major prime | 


contractors. 

@ List to Expand—It is planned now to 
list the same kind of information for 
all shops in the country that have avail- 
able capacity. The data will not be 


“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT'S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization, 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Conn. 


tion. 


peacetime products. 


When production rates soared and corrosion, rust, mildew and other 
moisture damage became a more serious hazard to delivery of parts 
and complete assemblies—Protek-Sorb Silica Gel took over. 

Now Protek-Sorb stands guard over many vital items of warfare during 
shipment or storage—prevents loss of valuable materials, saves man- 
hours by eliminating time-wasting methods of moisture damage preven- 
For Protek-Sorb removes the cause of moisture damage—doesn’t 
merely prevent it—assures “ready-for-use” delivery of wartime and 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Industrial Sales Dept., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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i lanned to 
sg with boiled-down, simple 


treatment of their problems. 


. ~ 
These are primers 5 baw oat 
tional activities of - — 
wed low — written ty) . 
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and executive in 


[] 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 

By Kenneth S. Howard 

[] 2, HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 

By Dexter 

] 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley 

CL] 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley 

[] 5| HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chatfee 

[] 6& HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 

By William H. Knithn 

[] 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 

By Milton Wright 

C] 8 HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


$2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


Tomlin 


Sseeeeeeeseeeeeeessssese 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 
330 W. 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. any 


Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus few cents 10 days 
postage, or return them post 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on approval 


accompanied by remittance.) 


| 2 3 4 § 6 7 8 
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MBAGTOMS 2. co rcecccccccccocsecccccoccescescocs Oeeeeees 
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limited to gages alone, because new air- 
craft and armament projects will require 
new tooling. District procurement off- 
cers will assist in building up the list of 
reporting plants and the list of buyers 
to whom the weekly bulletin will be 
sent. 

One advantage that the expanded 
service will render is that of bringing 
together gage shops and the nearest cus- 
tomers. Subcontractors in New Eng- 
land, for example, call upon Detroit for 
gages and tools, to the neglect of small 
local facilities that can take on the work 
and should be built up to a more im- 
portant place in the war program. 
© Gage Authorities Planned—Each plant 
receiving the bulletin will be asked to 
appoint a gage authority. His function 
will be to make available to local pro- 
curement officers information relative 
to gages on hand but not used in the 
war effort. All existing knowledge of 
the use of gages in war industries will 
also be compiled by these gage authori- 
ties. 

The enlarged national gage program 
has another important angle. A group 
representing the services, the manufac- 
turing industries, and the plants that 
make and rebuild gages will give con- 
sideration to all possibilities involved 
in reclaiming and salvaging gages. 


Ordnance Moves 


Gen. Campbell puts the 
branches in the centers where 
they can keep in close touch 
with manufacturers. 


If you are finding Washington less 
crowded with fellow business executives 
these days and appointments and hotel 
accommodations just a little easier to 
get, give some of the credit for the 
improvement to Maj. Gen. L. H. Camp- 
bell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance. Ever since 
early summer, when he took command 
of the Ordnance Corps, he has been 
rapidly decentralizing its operations, put- 
ting various important branches that 
deal with manufacturers of ordnance 
into geographical centers most con- 
venient to their plants. “If,” as he ex- 
presses it, “we put the branches out 
into the lap of industry where they 
belong, industry will have far less need 
to come to Washington.” 

e Branches on the Ground—Gen. Camp- 
bell’s predecessors had already decen- 
tralized to the extent of establishing 
the 13 Ordnance District Offices in key 
cities throughout the nation. By the 
end of August, he had moved six Ord- 
nance Branches and units out of Wash- 
ington. By the end of October, he had 
gathered together all the officers and 
engineers having anything to do with 
the design and production of military 


tanks and automotive vehicles . had 
established them with their staf the 
newly created Tank-Automotive ( onte; 


in Detroit. 
Back of the decentralization » the 
fact that the Ordnance Corps - the 


largest single purchasing, prod. tion 
and maintenance organization the 
entire war effort, and that me in 


the world. Though it is just one «; the 
units in Lt. Gen. ‘Brehon B. S: ier. 


vell’s flarflung Services of Supp'y, jt 
has a $50,000,000,000 program to rush 
to completion, or more than ai! the 


other units (Quartermasters, Eng ers 
Exchange, Medical, Transportatio: Sig- 
nal, Chemical Warfare, CCC) put to- 
gether. Such a gargantuan job has to be 
decentralized to be done. 

e The Corps’ Job—Strictly speaking, ord- 


FOR ORDNANCE AID 


To bring Army Ordnance right 
into the factory, there are now 
being established a group of “de- 
centralized offices” in addition to 
the existing 13 district offices. The 
branches are being moved out of 
Washington so that executives no 
longer will have to crowd into the 
capital; they also are coming to the 
factories to help with actual prob 
lems of production, technique, and 
the like. Take your problems to 
the Ordnance District Office first; 
they'll refer you to the proper 
decentralized branch if necessary, 
and there probably will be no need 
to go to Washington at all. 


Tank-Automotive Center 
Union Guardian Building, Detroit 
Deputy Chief of Ordnance: Brig. Gen. 
Alfred R. Glancy 
Chief of Center: Brig. Gen. Donald 
Armstrong 
Asst. Chief of Center: Brig. Gen. 
John K. Christmas 
Telephone: Cherry 4920 
Security and Safety Branch 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Chief: Col. Francis H. Miles, Jr. 
Telephone: State 9312-9322 
Field Director of Ammunition Plants 
3637 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 
Field Director: Col. T. C. Gerber 
Telephone: Jefferson 7380 
Small Arms Ammunition Sub-Office 
Small Arms Branch 
N. W. Ayer Building 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Officer in Charge: Col. Boone Gross 
Telephone: Walnut 0913 
Inspection Gage Sub-Office 
238 East Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia 
Officer in Charge: Lt. Col. D. A. Lenk 
Telephone: Michigan 9750 
Field Service Maintenance Sub-Office 
Fire Control and Antiaircraft Unit 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia 
Officer in Charge: Maj. John A. 
Plimpon 
Telephone: Jefferson 2935 
Base Shops Unit 
Shops and Equipment Section 
Field Service Maintenance 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Sighted Fortress—built same 


Turs young sharpshooter is lining up a 
wing jig for a Flying Fortress.* 

From where he stands (in the wing 
shop of the Boeing Seattle plant) he can 
see that the wing of the big B-17 he is 
helping to build is going to be straight 
and true. He can see that this Fortress, 
like the ones that went before it, is going 
to be very bad medicine for the Axis. 

Wing jigs are the “forms,” the giant 
tools, in which the wings are built. The 
Boeing jigs are three stories high, built 
of steel tubing. They are big enough for 
large crews to work freely on each “floor.” 
They are accurate enough to be adjusted 
to 1/1000 of an inch. 


Jigs are tools, and the Boeing jigs are 
part of the more than 200,000 special 
tools and machines designed by Boeing 
tool engineers, and built by Boeing tech- 
nicians, for the swift, smooth-flowing 
production of Flying Fortresses and other 
war planes. It is the combination of 
these tools, plus the men and women 
who use them, that won for Boeing the 
signal honor of being selected as the first 
aircraft manufacturer to receive the new 
Army-Navy award for efficiency. 

There are several thousand 
neers now at work in the 30eing plants. 
Their know-how ranges over the whole 
field of engineering. They represent 


engi- 


more than twenty-five different kinds of 
engineering skill. Whether they are de 
signing a wing for a new airplane, a 
spiral staircase for a Clipper, or a ma 
chine that will turn out parts 20—5 
100 times faster, Boeing engineers bring 
to the job an understanding that it must 
be a better job than ever has been 
done before. 


The designing of tools and machines 
with which to build new kinds of equip 
ment ... for war and peace . . . is onl) 
one of the many projects that form a 
constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedules at Seattle and at other plarts 


in the Middle West and Canada, 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’ AMD *“STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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OTHER MANUFACTURERS 
ARE STEPPING-UP PLANT 
EFFICIENCY 


Under the stress of today’s abnormal indus- 
trial demands, many a plant has outgrown 
peacetime methods of production and man- 
agement. Revision of many phases of manu- 
facture is imperative to keep stride with 
delivery schedules! 


But these revisions take time. 


To find this precious time, as well as proved 
ways to make effective alterations in plant 
routine, many leading manufacturers* have 
turned to the John J. Plocar Company. 


Thoroughly equipped by experience and 
trained personnel, The John J. Plocar Com- 
pany is prepared, has the time, to tackle those 
phases of your business which are retarding 
out-put—throwing the light of modern pro- 
duction methods and management control 
on your individual problems... Let us ex- 
plain the Plocar method for diagnosing your 
problems. Phone, wire or write: 


* Names on request. 
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nance means weapons. But the Ord- 
nance Corps, under the triangular Army 
setup of Air Forces, Ground Forces, 
and Services of Supply, is charged with 
furnishing to all the forces and to lend- 
lease large quantities of equipment, 
such as trucks and ambulances, which 
cannot be grouped in the category of 
weapons. 

Roughly, Ordnance is responsible for 

artillery, the shells it fires, and gun- 
powder; for rifles, pistols, machine guns, 
and their varied ammunition; bombs 
that are dropped by aircraft; land mines 
for blowing up enemy tanks and troops; 
tanks, combat cars, and all other non- 
flying motorized equipment such as 
trucks, passenger cars, jeeps, motor- 
cycles, ambulances, tank trucks, and 
other carriers of water, gasoline, and oil; 
trailers, prime movers for artillery, self- 
propelled guns, bicycles, and what-have- 
you. 
@ Death on Red Tape—All the vehicular 
categories from tanks to bicycles are 
the concern of the Tank-Automotive 
Center. Contracts covering their pro- 
duction are estimated to total between 
$20,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,000. 
That is why Gen. Campbell has depu- 
tized all his power over tank-automotive 
production to experienced automotive 
men, reserving only his leadership in 
the establishment of policy. “Lift the 
dead hand of red tape,” is his guiding 
principle. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred R. Clancy, formerly 
ey oe of General Motors’ Pontiac, 

as become the Deputy Chief of Ord- 
nance with headquarters right in De- 


troit, thus in effect bringing 
ton right to the midst of ayy) 
production. Chief of the Tank | to), 
tive Center is Brig. Gen. Don. | 4, 
strong, formerly chief of the 
Ordnance District. Asst. Chi 
Center is Brig. Gen. John K 
mas, veteran tank expert and fr),, 
chief of the Tank and Con. \ 
hicles Branch of the Ordnan 
With them is a staff of over 
@ Districts Keep Their Auth« 
change is contemplated in the 
and operation of the Detroit ( 
District, in that it will continue +) » 
tiate all procurement contract 
territory of lower Michigan, 1 in 
spections, schedule deliveries, ma} 
approvals for payment, etc., e q 
before. But when it or any other 
nance District (Chicago, Clevelan 
New York, etc.) has problems ‘claty 
to the design, manufacturing te 
production equipment, etc., of \ 
vehicles, they will be taken up with ¢! 
Tank-Automotive Center—not with 
Washington. 

When the center has am spare 
moments from the job of solving prob 
lems arising from Ordnance District 
and manufacturers, it is carrying for 
ward the comprehensive program of 
automotive research, design, test, and 
development which was formerly car 
ried on at Washington and Aberdeen, 
Md. The former General Motors pro: 
ing ground is operating on a day and 
night schedule under Ordnance super- 
vision. 

e Faster Decisions—If, for example, a 


In addition to decentralizing various 
branches of his corps, Maj. Gen. L. H. 
Campbell, ]r., Chief of Ordnance, has 
recruited an advisory board of four 
outstanding civilians, calls them “the 
best board of directors in the world.” 
They meet on call, sometimes for 
several days running, serve with 
neither pay, travel allowance, nor an- 


nual check for $1. They are (left to 
right) Benjamin F. Fairless of U. S. 
Steel, K. T. Keller of Chrysler, Ger 
eral Campbell, and Lewis H. Brown 
of Johns-Manville. The fourth men- 
ber, Bernard Baruch, didn’t like clim)- 
ing four flights of stairs to have his 
picture taken in front of the Ordnance 
District map, hence his empty chair. 
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“PLUS QUOTA” SELLING 


It requires understanding of the fundamen- 
al difference between “Minus Quota” selling 


and normal selling. 


It requires appreciation of the current need 
for information on the use and conservation 


of your product. 


It requires appreciation of the fact that the 
best post-war planning is the kind that finds 
something helpful to do for present users, 


right now. 


Advertising is the instrument through which 


industry can preserve the distribution machin- 
ery which otherwise would rust while war- 


production is expanding. 


“MINUS QUOTA” SELLING 


To help executives in studying the use of 
advertising as a means of “getting a receipt” 
when they pay the piper of war, we have pre- 
pared the booklets offered below. They are 


based on actual case studies. Send the coupon. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


FECSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHESSSESSESSESEHSSEHSEESESESEESSEEEEEE 


Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send the booklets checked: 


“TOP EXECUTIVE GOES TO WAR” 
Shows how to analyze advertising 
policy in war. Based on Alcoa and 
other famous war campaigns. 


“SALES MANAGER FACES ‘MINUS QUOTA’® 
Tells how industrialists are keeping ob- 
jectives before salesforces with “nothing 
to sell.” 


“ADVERTISING MANAGER ON o 
INDUSTRIAL - INFORMATION - PLEASE” <e AIR REDUCTION CASE STUDY 
Reports on campaigns that have been eK, * First of a series. Takes one suc- 
revised to meet the challenge of war ge cessful war campaign through 
production. (Now in course of prepa- LE every step, in detail. 


ration.) 


AME 


OMPANY 
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tank manufacturer discovers a way of 
making a better tank sprocket by casting 
it centrifugally instead of cutting it out 
of steel plate (as one did recently), it 
will no longer be necessary for him to 
rush down to Washington to secure per- 
mission for a change in specification. He 
will get it at the center with all the 
authority and much less lost motion 
than formerly. If a bicycle manufacturer 
cannot secure the exact chain outlined 
by Ordnance specification, the center 
will cither get some for him or permit 
an alternate. 

As a matter of fact, the center is so 

anxious to conserve the time of manu- 
facturers and to expedite their produc- 
tion that it has established a booth in 
the Detroit railroad center with uni- 
formed young woman-guides to direct 
and even convoy them to the head- 
quarters in the Union Guardian Build- 
ing. 
@ More Moves Likely—As in Detroit, so 
in Philadelphia, which has become 
the headquarters of three Ordnance 
Branches—Small Arms Ammunition, 
Inspection Gage, and Field Service 
Maintenance. Chicago is headquarters 
for the Security and Safety Branch. St. 
Louis has the Field Director of Am- 
munition Plants and his staff. Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., has the Base Shops Unit. 
Problems arising in any or all of the 
Ordnance Districts go to these five 
cities instead of to Washington. Up 
for consideration is the decentraliza- 
tion of certain other Ordnance Branches 
including Small Arms and Artillery 
Carriages (nonautomotive). Field Serv- 
ice will almost undoubtedly stay in 
Washington. 


Before he is through with it, Gen. 
Campbell expects to have over 99% of 
the work of the entire Ordnance Corps 
transferred from that overcrowded city. 
He is particularly insistent on the idea 
that the decentralized offices are not 
branch offices of the Chief of Staff, but 
are the offices of the Chief of Ordnance 
in their particular specialties. 


Postwar Experts 


Advertising agency forms 
technical board to study and 
ease future burdens of plants 
converting to war. 


Many manufacturers are beginning to 
realize that the longer the war rages and 
the more far-reaching the conversions 
to war production, the more difhcult 
and time consuming will be transitions 
back to civilian output and distribution. 
@ Advertising’s Answer—Lacking an or- 
ganization large enough to include 
postwar planning department, they are 
likely to find themselves sandwiching 
nights of worry between days of total 
war effort. Quite a few men in those 
shoes have dumped the whole problem 
of postwar products, market research, 
and distribution into the laps of their 
advertising agencies. 

This fall, when the New York agency 
of Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., which dates 
back to 1896, found its lap getting too 
full of postwar problems, it brought in 
David C. Moss from the investment 
banking firm of Moss, Pratt & Co., as 


LUCKY STRIKE GREEN 


Lucky strike GREEN | 
HAS GONE TO WAR! 
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CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT 


Military camouflage demand for pig- 
ments foreshadowed radical depar- 
tures from U. S. packaging habits. 
Scarcest of the pigments is chrome 
yellow, blended with blue to make 
the green of Lucky Strike’s cigarette 
pack. Hence the teaser slogan with 
which “Luckies” radio announcers 
have been bombarding listeners. Car- 
ton inserts (illustrated) enumerate, in 
terms of war matériel, the savings that 
will result from Lucky Strike’s enlist- 
ment, including savings of lead foil 
and bronze ink. 


director of a newly created 
ucts and materials division 
of its clients’ postwar prob! 
@ Brain Trust Formed—He | ¢y;y , 
cruited a “planning board’ fe 
part-time consultants: Dr. ild 
Othmer, head of chemical :. -:yeer), 
at Brooklyn Polytechnic Instit. +c. py 
Mellenger, engineering cons): : \nt ss 
designer of diesels and s| lohn 
Young, mechanical engineer; | \sep} | 
Platt, industrial designer for P.-:er Pe, 
and various Marshall Field Mi)\;- Qs. 
D. Munn, patent attorney and presic 
of Scientific American; Hein \ 
Streat, former head of Blair & ( 
bankers; L. F. Triggs, merchiindisi; 
counsellor of Cecil & Presb: , 
One of the first jobs laid before thy 
board was that of a manufacturer y 
had developed a patented, self locking 
vibration-proof nut specificall; 
aviation industry, is going great gy 
to keep up with war demands, byt 
feared for his postwar future. Mr. M 
reports that the board has worked oy 
new nonaviation uses for the nut and 
a merchandising plan which the many. 
facturer believes is laying a healthy foun. 
dation for a postwar market. 
@ Postwar Viewpoint—Other jobs n 
nearing completion include a_ pr 
planned future for textile treatment 
which makes cloth water repellent ai 
stainproof, an electric brake being | 


. 


on antiaircraft gun carriages, a 
nontoxic bactericide and antimildey 
agent. 


Biggest worry of Cecil & Presbrey’s 

new brain trust is that a flock of crack 
pot inventors will crowd their doo: 
Number two worry is how to calculate 
compensation for its service. Bot 
problems seem to fade, however, when 
the board explains to prospective clien 
(1) the postwar future probably wil 
be more friendly to modernizations 
accepted products than to new one; 
which may or may not sell, (2) that 
there is no charge for a preliminary in- 
vestigation, and (3) that future charges 
will be based precisely on the planning 
board’s written report. 
@ Little Man’s Aide—They think they 
have something that will prove the small 
manufacturer's equivalent of a_ large 
firm’s postwar planning department. 


DESIGNERS’ CATALOG 


Recognizing the accelerating impor 
tance of the engineers and res ches 
behind product development and 
sign as major buying factors, Sweet’ 
Catalog File, division of F. W. Dodg: 
Corp., New York, is now compiling and 
will issue the first issue of Sweet's Cat 
log File for Product Designers « » in 
1943. With an approach simila 
Sweet’s catalog for architects, _ wil 
contain indexed sections on m teria! 
parts, finishes, manufacturing te 
niques, work equipment. 
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DRAWN FOR PHILCO 
BY 
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Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 


laboratories, the radio com- 


§ this is written, American 
ns of arms have taken the 
offensive. In less than a year 
after Pearl Harbor, American 
ry i § industry has equipped our 
fighting forces to carry the 
war to the enemy. And Axis 


This cartoon by Daniel Bishop is another in the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


munications equipment, fuzes, 
shells and storage batteries pro- 
duced by Philco workers, are 
today fighting for freedom in 
the planes, tanks, ships and 
guns of many battlefields. When 


Victory is won, their heritage 
of amazing inventions will bring new comfort, conven- 
To the men and women of Philco who have had a part ience and entertainment to the homes of the nation. 
in this vast program of preparation, these events are = Dm ee , 

an patation oof ram an sill reater achievements. Free Limited Off er... While available, a full size re- 
The road ahead, though lon ah hard, is full of hope roduction of the original drawing by Daniel Bishop will 
furnished gladly upon request. Simply address Philco 


and promise. Now, more than ever before, Philco’s . . 
war cculaiaiai pledge is “More- + a lle eg Corporation, Phila., Pa., and ask for Cartoon No. 33BW. 


dictators begin to talk in 
they plaintive tone of black horizons and impending doom! 


mpor ; 3 . ; Hear “OUR SECRET WEAPON” over Columbia Stations Friday evenings. 
chers The electronic miracles developed in the Philco See your local newspaper for station and time. 

d de 

veet § 

“EPHILCO CORPORATION 
g and 

Cat 


| America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on all products of 
peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the things you own. Trained 
service men everywhere are leaving civilian life to serve vital military needs. So be 
careful to maintain the condition and prolong the life of your Philco products. 


[AR 
tec! | ars | RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 
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Army-Navy “E” Flag 
awarded to Philco plants in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Tren- 
ton, N.J.,and Sandusky, Ohio 


How PATAPAR 
is helping solve 


the problem of 


SCARCE 
MATERIALS 


Finding efficient ways of packaging is a 


big worry to many a business man to- 
day. If it’s one of your worries, maybe 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment can help. 


A grease-resisting 


boil- proof PAPER 


Patapar resists grease. It resists mois- 
ture. It can be soaked in water—even 
boiled and remain firm and strong. It is 


odorless. Tasteless. 


For over half a century Patapar has 
played a vital role in the protection of 
foods. Today it is filling many other 
needs. It is being laminated with paper 
board containers to take the place of tin 
cans. It’s helping in the packaging of 
dehydrated foods. It’s substituting for 


oiled silk. 


These jobs are typical of what Patapar 
can do. If you’d like to investigate it for 
your use, write us on your business 
letterhead outlining in detail the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 

* Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
s 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Welding Starter-Timer 


If you look carefully at the photo- 
graph of welding equipment taken in a 
West Coast shipyard, you will see two 
small squarigh boxes mounted toward 
the left side, one under the other. Each 
one is a housing for the new “HP Auto- 
matic Welding Machine Starter with 
Arc-Time Totalizer,” developed by the 
Hewlett-Packard Co., 395 Page Mill 
Rd., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Each operates in conjunction with 
practically any standard welding motor- 


| generator to start the machine when 
| the welder touches the rod to his work 


and to stop the machine when he breaks 
the arc for any appreciable time. While 
welding is in progress, arc-time is com- 
puted automatically by a synchronous 
totalizer. 

The totalizer, however, doesn’t run 
while the rod is shorted to the work, 
hence only arc-time, or actual welding 
time spent in production, is recorded 
for payrolls and production records. ‘The 
number of hours a welding machine has 
actually worked appears on a dial in 
the upper left corner of the instrument, 
like the mileage figures on an automo- 
bile speedometer. A start-stop control 
is also obtainable without the arc-time 


| totalizer. 


Corrugated Asphalt Siding 


Newest war emergency building ma- 
terial is Corrugated Asphalt Siding, now 
being brought out by the Celotex Corp., 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, as an alter- 
nate to corrugated steel on temporary 
structures of all kinds. There are no 
critical materials in its composition 
since it consists of two sheets of heavy 
rag felt saturated with a resino-bitu- 
minous compound and pressed together 
with a high melting-point asphalt ad- 
hesive. The resultant product promises 
to retain its stiffness and moisture re- 
sistance in any kind of weather. 


Motorized Factory Swee-er 


The new Moto-Sweeper is lapt 
tion of the power lawnmower 
by the Moto-Mower Co., 460) \\, 
ward Ave., Detroit, for releasi 
sweepers with brooms, pans, ai 


barrows for more productive work. 

is equipped with an inbuilt water spr. 
that just lays dust without wetti 
the floor. It turns right or left und 
its own power by means of controls o 
the handlebar. The outfit may be co: 
verted easily into a lawnmower o1 

snowplow, making it a piece of trip|c 
threat equipment available for three dif 
ferent cleanup jobs. 


Adjustable Hole Cutter 


Round holes ranging in diameter from 
3 in. to 44 in. promise to be cut quickh 
and accurately in steel pipes and plates 
up to 7 in. in.thickness with the Clark 
3-Blade Adjustable Hole Cutter, new 


lt 
r 
ig 
CI 


product of Robert H. Clark Co., 3424 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. The device, 
which is designed for use in either 4 
drill press or in a portable tool, 8 
equipped with precision-ground, higl- 
speed steel blades. It is claimed that 
they cut so cleanly that no reaming 3 
necessary. 
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Mrs. Casey Jones 


ODTsurvey shows greater 
need of women on railroads as 
lbor situation tightens. More 
raining required. 


There are 60,000 jobs on 101 Class 

| milroads going begging, an Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation survey, just 
made public, reveals. And not only are 
bor shortages being felt increasingly, 
hut ODT’s Division of Transport Per- 
omnel is concerned about the roads’ 
Jowness in hiring women and improv- 
ing training programs. 
e Half Have Schools—The ODT study, 
which canvassed 97% of all Class I 
ailroads, turned up the information 
that only 40,000 women—34,000 in 
derical jobs—now work in steam trans- 
portation. That is compared with the 
100,000 women employed on railroads 
during World War I. 


ODT condemns managements’ tar- 


diness in establishing comprehensive 
training programs to ease their critical 
manpower situation. Of the 101 roads 
covered, 47 reported no organized train- 
ing programs, many of the others only 
limited projects. 

¢ Two Stickers—Interpreting the survey, 
ODT Personnel Director Otto Beyer 
pointed out two obstacles that are 
holding up training programs. First is 
the accepted practice of decentralizing 
personnel functions, making systematic 
training difficult. Only a f 


ew carriers, | 


the report showed, have an office or | 
single official responsible for their over- | 


all training. The second barrier is the 


traditional railroad concept of training | 


under which the new worker starts at 
the bottom and picks up occupational 
education through experience. 


¢ Better Jobs Open—Carriers are experi- 


encing particular difficulties in attract- | 


ing apprentices. Young men currently 
are showing little interest in long ap- 
prenticeships in the face of Army in- 


duction and an abundance of relatively | 
well-paying jobs now open to unskilled | 


and semi-skilled labor. 

A great many jobs going begging are 
openings for helpers and apprentices in 
maintenance-of-way and maintenance- 
of-equipment departments. Like other 
industries, the railroads are unable to 
ind a sufficient supply of machinists, 
boilermakers, and yt metal workers; 
and exclusively railroading jobs like 
brakemen, firemen, and carmen account 


—\ | / 
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Overhead Handling 
For Every Need 


There’s a Louden Monorail 
system or equipment for every 
plant, every purpose, every 
material. It lifts, lowers, con- 
veys, hauls, weighs and dips. 


Louden Monorail handles ma- 
terials into, through and out of 
ovens, spray booths, and other 
processes. Goes from aisle to 
aisle, department to depart- 
ment, floor to floor, plant 
to plant. 


fen FREE 


Materials 
Handling 
MANUAL 


64 pages of 
facts and photographs, 
scores of installations. How to 
handle all kinds of materials in 
all kinds of plants. A wealth 
of man-saving, time-saving, 
space-saving ideas and meth- 
ods. Write for free copy today. 


é 


On Industry's Handling 
Problems Gains Many Objectives 


American Industry, faced with the biggest job in 
its history, knows it cannot wait for tomorrow's 
factories to be built. Jts job is to unearth more 
productive facilities today. And resourceful 
managers are gaining many of their objectives 
by AIR ATTACK ... looking to the AIR LANES 
in their plants, moving materials handling to the 
ceiling via Louden Monorail. Louden gets 
handling out of the way of production machines, 
uncovers overlooked space, releases workmen 
from non-productive bull labor so they can take 
over vital productive jobs, and speeds up ma- 
terial processing and materials handling. Mov- 
ing materials handling into high gear by moving 
it to the ceiling and tying plant transportation 
together have long been the job of Louden En- 
gineers. Louden, the Pioneer Monorail System, 
used more universally than any other system, 
has years of broad and versatile engineering 
experience behind it. With a wide range of 
equipment to draw from, it handles anything 
from 10 pounds to 10 tons. 

Doubled plant capacity permits surprisingly 
prompt deliveries on many items. Consult 
Louden Engineers for a solution of your material 
handling problems. Write or wire today. The 
Louden Machinery Company, 5248 S. Superior 
Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 


LOUDE HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 


for many more of the openings. 

@ Unskilled Needed—Distinguishing rail- 
toad vacancies from what are actual 
shortages in the labor market, 29,765 
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EATHERPROOFING 


for Pan American Airways’ 
overseas flying bases 


Pan American Airways was building an over- 
seas base in an Equatorial Turkish Bath! The 
average temperature in this part of the world 
is 95 degrees Fahrenheit — the average hu- 
midity a dripping 90% —the annual rainfall 
170 inches—and the monthly rainfall as high 
as 40 inches! 

Sote Board, which is a synthetic rock material 
made of asbestos and cement, seemed to be 
ideal for the exteriors of the buildings. And 
Homasote Building Board was wanted for the 
interiors. 


But would Sote Board and Homasote be weath- 
erproof in this climate? Homasote Company’s 
engineers thought so—but they proceeded to 
make sure with a series of stringent tests. One 
of them was to leave an 8’ x 14’ sheet of Homa- 
sote overnight in a steam bath where the tem- 
perature was 212 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
humidity 100 %, and then dry it out—repeat- 
ing the operation three times. 


} 


84 ¢ Labor 


The tests proved conclusively that both Sote 
Board and Homasote can stand up under 
Equatorial weather—and delivery was made to 
Pan American. The same month, another 
shipment of Homasote was sent to Alaska! 


This is an example of the kind of war-created 
building problems Homasote Company prod- 
ucts and techniques have solved. Another was 
the building of 5,000 complete homes in the 
record time of five months for Navy Yard 
workers at Portsmouth, Virginia. The scope 
and speed of this project were made possible by 
Homasote Precision-Built Construction—a sys- 
tem of prefabrication based on the use of large 
(8’x 14’) panels of Homasote Building Board. 


Homasote products and Homasote Precision- 
Built Construction are pioneering a new era 
in construction history—better housing at 
lower cost than ever before; industrial and 
commercial building of greater efficiency than 
ever before. Write today for complete details. 


| laborers are needed, as wel 
| shop and stores laborers, and 


unskilled section-hands and 


skilled hands for other depa 
Outside of the prepondera 
female labor employed in cl 
cities, most women employ« 
for coach cleaning, shop and 
station agents, telegraphing, 
camp cooks, kitchen helper 
workers, and station attends 
survey found only 52 women \ 
section laborers and 74 a 
watchmen. One was forew 
skilled labor, and a few worke: 
ers Or as overseers of unskill: 
gangs. 
@ ODT’s View—Despite rep 
few women “manning” unus 
ODT’s intention is to persuac 
dustry to use women on a muc] 
scale. According to Bever, th 
should now be employing a gi 
more women than the 100,0 
used in the last war. 


| PLANE PLANT SIGNS 


Just as the situation seemed | 
reached an impasse, the American | 
eration of Labor’s International A 
tion of Machinists and the ( 
Wright Corp. suddenly signed a « 
at Buffalo, N. Y., leaving the mutt 
wages and union security up to the \ 
tional War Labor Board. 

@ Conciliator Helps—Vhe union 
collective bargaining contract last 
now seeks a 10¢-an-hour wage in 
for more than 20,000 employees, a | 
in the night shift bonus from 7¢ to |2 
an hour, a union shop, and ch 
Negotiations broke off several 

ago with the union accusing thx 
pany of “‘stalling’’ and trouble appear 
to be brewing. The I.A.M.’s request f 
federal intervention brought Conciliat 
Thomas M. Finn to the scene. 

With Finn guiding the conference 
the principals agreed on a contract bai 
ning strikes or lockouts; providing bu 
letin boards, 3-hours call-in pay, leave 
of absence, sick leave benefits, seniority 
for men going into armed service, 
seniority structure, and paid vacations 
Pride of the union is the grievance m 
chinery, which had been needed sinc 
mid-March when the Aircraft Unafh 
ated Union was disestablished, leaving 
the workers with no bargaining agent 
@ Finn May Return—Provisions of t! 
contract sought by the union have not 
been made public. It is expected, how 
ever, that Finn, who settled the B« 
situation last year, will be called 
again to close the deal. Labor relatior 
at the Bell plant, hectic around co! 
tract-time last fall, have been going 
smoothly most of the year. Lawren¢ 
D. Bell, corporation president, hire 
James Mead, former U. S. conciliato 
to handle labor affairs at his Buffalo an 
Niagara Falls plants. 
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Keeping contacts alive is a fundamental busi- 
ness principle. This is especially true of your 
Latin-American customers who, if forgotten, may 
in turn forget you. Maintain your advertising 
schedules in the *B. P. |. C. Specialized Publica- 
tions. These magazines are long established 
friends of the business and technical men of Latin- 


a 


or 
sEqMT 


America. They are performing a valuable service 
in our war effort by carrying information to our 
Good Neighbors, keeping them abreast of our 
rapid advances in all phases of industrial and 

rofessional endeavor, strengthening confidence 
in us, and cementing friendship between all the 
Americas. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of—INGENIERIA 


INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, INGENIERIA 


INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE AMERICAN 


AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas Automotive Distribu- 
tors (Published annually in separate English and Spanish editions), and The Latin-American BUYERS GUIDES for CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRY 


(Published annually in separate editions, both editions in Spanish), 
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QUICK ACTION ON ENGINEERING | No 15% Fetis! 


PROBLEMS | NWLB proves, in decision fi’. 
against Smith & Wesson union 


MANAGEMENT that its Little Steel formu 
DESIGN yields to special factors. 


CONSTRUCTION There will be nothing 


about the application of the Little ¢ 
SANDERSON & PORTER 


wage adjustment formula by \ v 
ENGINEERS anv CONSTRUCTORS 


tional War Labor Board, a 10) 
52 WILLIAM STREIT 


United Electrical, Radio, and ° 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


Workers Union learned this \ 


it read a decision disallowing a 4.7¢ 
PLAN FUTURE ~ 


* SAN FRANCISCO 


hour wage increase for employces oj r] 
Smith & Wesson, Inc. 
@ Rates in Area Determined—| 
Little Steel formula, with its isior ; 
Yu @ for a 15% increase in wages ovcr | . 
of January, 1941, the 1,300 Smith g , 
Wesson workers figured they rated Wh 
4.7¢ an hour raise. But NWI.B h at é 
that the decisive element in the cay Joet 


) - 
< 


HANDLING REQUIREMENTS — was the fact that S. & W. wages. which Bev | 
averaged 92¢ an hour in May, 1942 ° Ch 

were already fair for the Springfi ral 

(Mass.) industrial area. Raising the worl 

further would “unbalance the ax Strik 

| rates,” the board maintained, as it ; W 

| nied the union appeal for a $1 a dav We th 


boost—or, in fact, any raise at all 


Even if you cannot furnish priority ratings to purchase Baker 
Trucks today, we recommend that you make sure you are getting 
the most out of present facilities, and decide now on needed 
equipment so that you will be first in line when trucks become 


available. A material handling survey will answer these questions: 


1. ARE PRESENT FACILITIES ADEQUATE? 


A study of operations will indicate what 
mew equipment is needed today or in 
the future. 


2. IS PRESENT EQUIPMENT USED TO 
BEST ADVANTAGE? 

Make sure your trucks, cranes and con- 

veyors are in first class running order. 

See that equipment is used where most 

needed, and that it has as little idle 

time as possible. 


3. 1S EQUIPMENT SUITED TO THE JOB? 


Determine changes needed to bring top 
efficiency. Interchanging some of your 
own trucks may be advisable, if they 
are not handling jobs for which in- 
tended. Future changes to other types 
might be indicated. 


4. 1S “UNIT PACKAGE” SYSTEM 
EMPLOYED? 

Efficiency of power trucks is greatly in- 

creased by the use of skids, tote boxes 


and pallets. Are you using them to 
fullest advantage? 


5. ARE SUPPLIERS SHIPPING MATERIALS 
SO THAT YOU CAN HANDLE THEM 
EFFICIENTLY ? 

If not, suggest that they use skids, pallets 


or package units that can be unloaded 
efficiently with your power trucks, 


6. HAVE YOU CONSIDERED MATERIAL 
HANDLING WITH REGARD TO 
“PLANT CONVERSION’? 

You may be making products out of your 

regular line or you may be looking 

ahead to conversion after the war. Have 

you thought about Power Trucks as the 

most flexible, most adaptable handling 

equipment for all types of production? 
* 


* * 
THE BAKER MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU 


He will be glad to go over your entire 
handling problem with you. His recom- 
mendations cam save you time and 
money. He is at your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 


= Significant to employers because 


demonstrated that NWLB is not going 
to make a fetish of its 15% rule ir 
settling labor disputes, the decisior 
also carries implications for wage stal 
lization policy. Adherence to a “| 

anced area rate” theory of wage adjust 


| ments will limit approval for voluntan 
wage increases which, under stabiliza 


tion orders, must also be reviewed by 
NWLB, and prevent employers from 
raising wages of their own volition to 
level 15% above their January, 194), 
figure. 

e Labor Dissents on Wages—The four 
labor members of NWLB dissented 
from the Smith & Wesson wage ruling 
but approved that part of the order 
which provided for maintenance 
union membership, which the compan 
protested, and a checkoff. to which the 
company raised no objections. 


A LAW ON TIPS? 


A new amendment to the Wage-Hour 
law is being drafted which, if passed, 
will outlaw the counting of a as 
wages. Directly inspired by the rail 
redcaps union, it has the support of the 
Wage-Hour administrator, L. Metcalt 
Walling, and will be presented to the 
House Committee on Labor. 

The U.S. Supreme Court decision 


has ruled that, for purposes of c ae Mac 
opnenomees ing wage payments under the minimum ron 
Baker IND USTR IAL TR UCKS wage provision of the law, tips 1 may be el re 
considered compensation (BW —Ma. Ha fo 

ay end Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd | 7°42,p77). The Wage-Hour Division 5 
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ented 
uling 
order 
e 

)pan' 


h the 


. moved particularly by the plight of 
e but joins them in advocating 
. amend nent because it would “pre- 
, other industries covered by the act 
vn adop ng ‘tip accounting’ systems, 
hich saddle the wages of service em- 
ees duectly onto the public.” 


adget Strike 


NWLB panel acts quickly 
walkout caused by intro- 


iDS, 


iciion of timing device in forge | 


op. Navy telegram heeded. 


the Chronolog is a device with two | 


veks, one to record the number of 
samer blows in forging operations, the 


‘ shortage, fatigue, and so on. 


When Cleveland’s Steel Improve- | 


ent & Forge Co. installed this timing 
jet, 200 hammer men walked out. 
hey went back eight days later, and 
¢ Chronologs won from the National 


i; Labor Board last week the “right | 


work.” 


Strikers’ Charges—As the strike began, | 


| Wayne Patterson, business agent 
: the A.F.L.-Blacksmiths and Drop 
ers Union, said the men wouldn't 
ck “as long as these mechanical cops 
¢ hooked up.” He cited a Navy “E” 
a last spring as evidence that the 
ice wasn’t needed, argued that the 
mpany would use the records to force 
time operation at top speed for ex- 
ng wages. (Some of the men were 
ported to be earning $200 a week.) 
lhe company said that, with the 
hronolog, it could avoid hiring 15 
bokkeepers, and that both company 
| workers would get an objective rec- 
( of production. Charles H. Smith, 
mpany president, said that the clocks 
iidn’t be removed unless the govern- 
nt so ordered. 

rackdown By Navy—In a strongly- 
brded message, Assistant Secretary of 
: Navy Ralph A. Bard warned the 
ikers that if they didn’t go back to 


tk, they would lose any draft defer- | 


nts they might have and also any 
ance to get war work elsewhere. 
Although the strikers denied that 
ey were influenced by threats, they 
ted to return to work a few hours after 
ewing Bard’s telegram. Only ques- 
bn left in the air by the NWLB panel 
‘what disciplinary measures, if any, 
uld be taken against strike leaders. 

\ union spokesman said it was under- 
od that the Chronologs would be 
bled and their records handled by the 
BVY, 

Made by National Acme Co., the 
ronolog has been used in glass and 
“i rolling plants, but never previously 
a forge shop. 
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: for a crew chief to report the | 
e of an idle period—breakdown, | 


AND OTHER 


Just another gab fest 


MEETING 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENT 
HEADS TODAY: 2PM, 
CONFERENCE ROOM 


“NOT THIS TIME, Bob! I realize these meetings are usually a waste of time. 
Because after a few days none of us can remember the details of what we dis- 
cussed. And what’s the sense of having a conference if nobody follows through? 


But wait till this afternoon. I’ve got a surprise to spring on the boys... 


“HERE'S A SUGGESTION to help us get 
real results from our staff meetings 
—a conference report form. This 
Hammermill book gave me the idea. 
The form covers every detail of a 
meeting. The date, who was present, 
what was decided, who is to do what, 
and when. Let’s have our printer 
make some up.” 


i.e 


” 


IN THE NEW BOOK, “How to Harness 
a Conference,” Hammermill offers 
help on how to plan a meeting, how 
to cover the ground without waste 
of time, how to make sure everybody 
follows through. And “How to De- 
sign a Business Form” helps you 
adapt conference forms for your 
needs. Mail coupon for copies now. 


PAPERS FOR OFFICE AND ADVERTISING USE 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 11-28 
Send “How to Harness a Conference” and “How to Design a Business Form,” 
If you use a duplicator, check kind: [) stencil; CJ gelatin; [ spirit. 


Name—_— 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


Position 
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Illness Toll Hit 


Worker health no longer 
merely question of compensa- 
tion insurance, Industrial Hygi- 
ene Foundation speakers say. 


Employers must stop thinking about 

employee health solely in terms of work- 
men’s compensation insurance and ad- 
just their sights to a health-insurance 
plan whose cost would be shared with 
the worker. 
e@ Heavy Toll—This message was driven 
home recently to 400 health directors 
of leading industrial concerns at the sev- 
enth annual meeting of the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation in Pittsburgh. 
Keyed to the growing concern over lost- 
time injuries and illnesses of nonindus- 
trial origin which cost the war effort 
2,500,000 man-days per weck, the meet- 
ing heard some plain talk from the foun- 
dation’s general counsel, T. C. Waters 
of Baltimore, about the legal aspects of 
worker health. 

Waters’s point was that the successful 

business enterprise will and must as- 
sume more legal responsibility for the 
health not only of the workers, but also 
of their families; hence his health-insur- 
ance proposal. A statistical survey of 14 
industries in 1941 showed, per 1,000 
male workers, 83.1 cases of absenteeism 
for eight days or longer; per 1,000 fe- 
male workers, 104.6 cases. 
e@ Remedies—Placing a worker in the job 
to which he is best adapted so he won't 
get “fed up,” a management policy dem- 
onstrating the supervisor's appreciation 
of the worker's efforts, and good phys- 
ical working conditions in the plant were 
some of the remedies offered. 

War Manpower Chief Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt predicted that by the end of the 
year the nation’s total labor force will be 
59,000,000, of whom 18,000,000 will 
be in war production jobs—more than 
twice as many as a year ago; and, if the 
war continues, the war-production force 
will expand to 30,000,000 by the end of 
1943. McNutt advocated control of the 
movement of physicians into and out of 
civilian practice, and more pooling of 
medical services, hospital facilities, and 
nurses, as a safeguard to civilian health. 
e Manning Table Used—Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. was shown to have 
effected, through application of the 
Manning ‘Tables evolved by the War 
Manpower Commission and Selective 
Service (BW —Nov.7’42,p18), satisfac- 
tory arrangements with more than 500 
draft boards for deferment of essential 
workers. Any Carnegie-Illinois employee 
whose job requires three months or less 
of training is considered dispensable, 
and ne delay in his induction is sought. 
The corporation has lost 20,464 men to 
the armed services. 
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MILLIONS OF PERSONS 


ESTIMATES OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS TO DECEMBE: 1943 


MILLIONS OF PER< 


70 


TOTAL LABOR 
TOTAL LABOR FORCE— 56! 
FORCE- 545 


83 


69 


DECEMBER 1940 DECEMBER 194 


Gi arweo ronces Z777wan EEE won-war 


SOURCE Bureey of Ledor Stonshes ond Bureow of Employment Security 


TOTAL LABOR 
FORCE — 62 5 


TOTAL LABOR 
FORCE— 59.0 


OECEMBER 1942 DECEMBER 1943 


[Junemmcoveo 27Asevr-emproveo [ Tacricuctung 


Even this latest stab of the manpower 
statisticians at estimating requirements 
is a little out of date already, now 
that President Roosevelt himself has 
announced a figure of some 6,000,000 
as the current strength of the armed 
forces, and of 9,700,000 as the pro- 
jected goal for the end of 1943. But 
that merely reinforces the basic indi- 


cations of the estimates; the bulk o 
the job of enlisting the unemploy 
and converting civilian industry + 
war has been done; increasingly the 
problem is to expand the total labor 
force so that men may go into the 
Army and Navy without upsetting 
basic war, civilian, and agricultural pro- 
duction supporting the fighting fronts, 


Health precautions recommended by 
foundation speakers: periodic physical 
examinations, walking to or from work 
where possible, diet correction (espe- 
cially among women 18 to 24), and be- 
tween-meal refreshments of something 
other than candy and soft drinks. 


Lewis Walks Out 


Mine union boss cooks up 
enigma by leaving coal meeting. 
Washington puzzled by sudden 
move after quiet year. 


John L. Lewis and his independent 
mine workers union are stirring again 
and Solid Fuels Coordinator Harold 
Ickes, whose job it is to keep coal pro- 
duction ahead of expanded war de- 
mand, fervently hopes the union leader 
is not girding himself for another bat- 
tle with the government. 

e@ Wages vs. Prices—Lewis’s last fight 
with Washington was over a union 
shop in steel company coal mines, and 
he won it Dec. 7, a date that marked 
the beginning of the nation’s interes: 
in more important things. Since then, 
Lewis has been quiet, making few pub- 


lic speeches, consolidating his own 
union power by driving out Philip Mu: 
ray and others whose loyalty to hiz 
was beginning to flag. = 

This week, however, Lewis and his 
designs were again a national issue, 
bearing on the war effort. He had 
broken off a conference with the Appa 
lachian soft coal operators, called ai 
Ickes’s request to establish a six-day work 
week for 400,000 bituminous miners 
Reason offered was that, while both 
the union and operators agreed that 
time-and-a-half wages should be paid 
for the sixth day, mine owners wanted 
to make the premium pay contingent on 
OPA permission to raise coal prices. 
e Extra Work Stops—Following Lewis's 
withdrawal from the meeting, an unex- 
plained union order went out to 90,00) 
anthracite miners, directing them not to 
work Saturdays until further notice 
This was a direct contradiction of an 
earlier union decision which sanctioned 
Saturday and Sunday work for anthra- 
cite pits, and which was applauded by 
Ickes as a step that would raise vital 
fuel production (BW—Nov.14’42,p9)). 
@ Ickes’s Headache—Puzzled and fearing 
that another big Lewis campaign—ob 
ject unclear—was under way, Washing 
ton labor agencies kept—hands-off, Je: 
the next move to Ickes. 
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y 


large city 


ASHINGTON, and other 
ac, were used for the advertise- 
ment shown opposite, because government and 
public need to understand the asset which America 
has in its trained industrial staffs. 


TURE 


Read what we said about ‘‘methods manage- 
ment’’ in the advertisement, then ask yourself the 
secret of American genius for production econo- 
mies in men, materials and time. 


ulk 6 
love f 
try t 
ly the 
labor 
0 the 


etting 


One big advantage we have in this country 
is the interchange of know-how between industries. 
If an instrument maker reduces a fourth-class 
hand motion to third-class, all other managers of 
small part assembly can, and do, find out how it 
was done. 


al pro- 


ronts, 


By means of the articles and advertisements 
in FACTORY,* a plant operations magazine, 
tens of thousands of plant operating men keep 
abreast of each new development in equipment 
and technique. 


The magazines of the McGraw-Hil! Network 
of Industrial Communication exist solely for swap- 
ping ideas. They are backed by the editors and 
engineer-correspondents, who gather information 


hin 


d his 


issue, 


IS UP YOUR ALLEY! 


wherever it is developed, and funnel it out to the 
fields where it is needed. 


So valuable is this interchange of technical 
information that many companies are surveying 
their organizations to make sure that the supply 
of Industrial Magazines is adequate. 


If you would like suggestions as to how to 
conduct such a survey, just write to Reading 
Counselor Department, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


23 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the 
‘‘war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
and 725 engineer-correspondents ... More than 1,500,000 
executives, designers, production men and distributors 
use the editorial and advertising pages of these maga- 
zines to exchange ideas on war-production problems. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 
for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ° 


NEW YORK 


American Machinist 
Aviation 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Bus Transportation Electrical Contracting 
Business Week Electrical Merchandising 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering Electrical World 
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THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION : 


*Factory Management & Maintenance—sHows HOW TO MANAGE MEN AND MACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIALS 


Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 

Food Industries 


ALSO AFFILIATED WITH BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS OF BUSINESS AND 
TECHNICAL MAGAZINES FOR OVERSEAS CIRCULATION 


Mill Supplies 

Power 

Product Engineering 
Textile World 

Transit Journal 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 


Ward’sWarOrder 


Mail order company loses 
another, and final, round of 
its fight to keep war agency out 
of dispute with union. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., in sub- 
mitting to President Roosevelt's order 
that it comply with a National War 
Labor Board decision in its protracted 
dispute with C.1.0.’s United Retail and 
Wholesale “mployees not only ended 
one of the most publicized labor dis- 
putes that has occurred since Pearl Har- 
bor, but also provided the instrument 
through which NWLB incontrovertibly 
established its jurisdiction over all indus- 
try—war and civilian alike. 

This case, involving Labor Depart- 

ment conciliators, the National War 
Labor Board, and eventually the Presi- 
dent, originated in a difference arising 
between Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
the C.1.O. union holding exclusive bar- 
gaining status in Ward's Chicago mail 
order plant. 
@ No Intervention—The original issue 
was a disagreement over wages, arbitra- 
tion, seniority, and union security. 
However, business interest in this was 
quickly drawn away to a larger issue 
when the company fought governmen- 
tal intervention and came before the 
National War Labor Board with the 
argument that “it produces no war ma- 
terials, has no government contracts, 
and does not distribute what cannot 
readily be obtained by purchasers else- 
where’; hence the dispute was not “one 
which might interrupt work which con- 
tributes to the effective prosecution of 
the war” within the meaning of the 
President’s order setting up NWLB; 
hence, the board had no jurisdiction. 

This strongly argued distinction from 
other industries was turned down by the 
unanimous vote of industry, labor, and 
public representatives of an NWLB 
panel; jurisdiction of the case was taken 
by the full board in a directive similarly 
signed by industry, labor, and public 
members unanimously, 

e Argument Lost—The accompanying 
opinion held that “if the board does 
not take jurisdiction, the threatened 
strike will occur’; that, if the strike 
were allowed to take place by failure of 
the board to act, it seemed almost cer- 
tain that workers in other establish- 
ments would feel that they should have 
the same right to strike and “a fire 
would be started that, before very long, 
might turn into a conflagration”; that 
the probable effects of such a strike on 
work contributing to the effective 
prosecution of the war “would be suf- 
ficiently serious to warrant the board’s 
taking jurisdiction.” The opinion added 
that it would not be possible “to have 
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one part of industry free to indulge in 
strikes and lockouts and another part 
bound to submit its disputes to the 
board and to forego strikes and lock- 
outs,” and that “it would not be difh- 
cult for the American people to fix the 
responsibility for such a strike if Mont- 
gomery Ward should force it by refus- 
ing to accede to the jurisdiction of the 
board.” 
e@ Distinction to Remember—However, 
NWLAB did make one distinction which 
is important to business when its opin- 
ion contrasted an employer's freedom to 
fight unions in peacetime with its ruling 
that the government could not permit 
Montgomery Ward to follow a course of 
complete independence of action in set- 
tling its wartime dispute or to decide for 
itself whether this dispute or its business 
affected the prosecution of the war. In- 
dustrialists who have read the opinion 
will keep in mind this section referring 
to peacetime freedoms which says: 

“The spirit of ‘rugged individualism’ 
shown by many of the leaders of Ameri- 
can industry in their clashes with labor, 
especially during the past twenty years, 
has won the respect of many people. 
At least, this has been true when the 
public has been satisfied that the em- 
ployer tactics have been fair and free 
of abuses. Americans, by and large, en- 
joy a controversy. A ‘good industrial 
fight,” put on by a hard- hitting individ- 
ualist, be he employer or union leader, 
has been tolerated, if not approved, by 
the public on the ground that such 
struggles are a part of our system of 
free enterprise and rugged _ individ- 
ualism.” 

But not in wartime, it concluded. 
e Issues of Dispute—By this time, the 


NO DOUBLE-TALK 


Marking a new and higher stage in 
union-management collaboration, the 
Packard Motor Car Co. launched an 
original policy at a joint dinner meet- 
ing attended by more than 500 fac- 
tory supervisors, foremen, and C.I.O. 
shop stewards. Seated at the speaker’s 
table were (left to right) John K. Mce- 
Daniel, union official; C. E. Weiss, 
company industrial relations manager; 


argument over Ward’s handli f it 


dispute, starting with its excha: wit] 
the Labor Department Conciliat: Sen, 
ice (BW—May23’42,p58), ha evit- 
ably overshadowed the importa stnee 


in the dispute itself. As these d 
in Labor Board hearings, the 
emphasized chiefly its objecti 
demand for union mainten 
membership with checkoff of 
compulsory arbitration, and to «ening 
a year’s contract on w ages an ther 
working conditions while opera 
a highly competitive industry. |: stuck 
stoutly to its contention that nt 
nance of membership was “the c.sence 
of a closed shop,” illegal and economic 
ally unsound. 

When, first, another unanimous pane 
and then a unanimous Labor Board o; 
dered it to accept these conditions (a| 
lowing a 15-day escape clause on main 
tenance of membership) and also called 
for wage increases and a stricter scnior 
ity than the company wanted, Ward's 
president, Sewell Avery, wrote, and 
published widely in newspaper adver 
tising, a letter reaffirming the com 
pany's principal objections to me a 
castigating the industrialists and | 
members on the board who had s 
it, and rejecting the order. 

@ Make It Military—However, the let 
ter left an “out.” It said that Ward 
would take such conditions if Congres 
imposed them, “or if the President of 
the United States, as Commander-in 
Chief in time of war, directs that Ward 
accept the board’s rulings, _ w 
earnestly believe are illegal and | 

nomic, we will respectfully obey.” 

This week the President, on notifica 
tion of Ward’s “defiance” by NWLB 


Prof. Arthur Secord, University of 
Michigan; and Geo. T. Christopher, 
Packard president. The company’s 
new policy provides that all instruc- 
tions, information, and __ bulletins 
that go to supervisors will go to 
union representatives as well. Ce- 
menting an already highly successful 
employee relations accord, the new 
policy was introduced by Packard as 
a move that would do away with 
“double-talk.” 
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THE BATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
recently faced the problem of re- 
placing wood sash that had rotted 
due to high humidity prevalent in 
their plant. The management looked 
around for materials that would re- 
sist corrosion and that were not tied 
up with priorities. PC Glass Blocks 
were a natural choice. Wood chases 
and intermediate brick piers were 
installed in the existing openings. 
Then blocks were laid. In this case, 
no ventilation openings were re- 
quired, However, windows of wood 
frame and sash—or ventilating fans— 
can be inserted in panels of glass 
blocks where desired. 


IMPROVED OPERATING CONDITIONS 
WERE OBTAINED AT THE SAME TIME. 
LX-75 pattern blocks were used be- 
cause of their soft diffusion of day- 
light. Maintenance was reduced be- 
cause high humidity does not harm 
the glass blocks or the mortar in the 
panels. Condensation on daylighting 
areas is eliminated except under ex- 
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GLAS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


St a mics ae of eile 


é & ws Oe 


: ] 
jority materials required 


treme weather conditions — for the 
heat loss is less than half that of ordi- 
nary windows. This insulation allows 
better control of temperature and 
humidity. 


NO NEED TO WAIT—We can supply 
PC Glass Blocks promptly. Get the 
facts about them now. Send for our 


S BLOCKS 


Distributed by 
COMPANY 


free book that shows how plants in 
many branches of industry have used 
them successfully. If you wish, our 
representative will help you plan 
construction to avoid use of hard-to- 
get materials—with no obligation or 
cost involved. 


"PITTSBURGH sland for Lualily Class 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2133-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your free. illustrated book 
that tells how PC Glass Blocks have been used 
successfully in many industrial plants. 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


DEAS 


- ee that are helping to solve 
wartime accounting problems 


Eliminate any unnecessary checking or proving; 
eliminate superfluous information on reports, as 
well as reports that are no longer essential. 


Obtain as a by-product of regular routines such 
vital reports as Labor Distribution by Accounts, 
Materials Used, Taxes Collected from Employees, 
War Bond Purchases by Employees. 


Combine or redesign forms so that related records 
—such as pay check, voucher, earnings record and 
payroll—can be posted together in one operation. 


Keep machines busy by relieving skilled operators 
of pre-listing, stuffing, heading accounts and 
other non-posting duties, and by scheduling relief 
operators for lunch hours, rest periods, etc. 


Make sure that operators are taking full advantage 
of figuring short-cuts, and that they are using 
all the time-saving features of their machines. 


Locate and eliminate causes of bottlenecks or idle 
machine minutes by rearranging machines, duties 
or the flow of work to the machines. 


Keep machines in the best possible condition 
through regular inspection, cleaning, lubrication 
and adjustment by Burroughs service men. 


KaK— 7 
NU pancreas’ Burroughs’ technical knowledge of 
machines, applications and pro- 
facture of aircraft cedures can be of great help to 
esc work you in meeting today’s accounting 
qu: Forces ry problems with your present equip- 
‘ en 


ment. Call your local Burroughs 


Go rrm- 
dant s office, or write direct to— 
activities ** BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO, 
i DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Pree. VA JAD RONDE 


TAT ’ 
: ATES WA . BUNS 
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chairman, William H. Day: 
“Comply without further , 
I consider such a course of 
sential in the interests of o 
| fort,” and Mr. Avery, having 
| point, took his “out.” The “) 
ery Ward case” came to an e: 


Plied, 


Kaiser's Contracts 


NLRB charges against 
Coast shipbuilder open issues 
implicit in many contracting in. 
dustries, notably building. 


A great deal more than an intcrunion 
struggle is involved in the unfair labor 
practice charges that the National L, 
bor Relations Board has leveled avainy 
Henry J. Kaiser’s shipbuilding enterpriy 
at the instigation of the C.1.0. Indu 
trial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers. 
| @ Hidden Issues—The charges : pur 
around the circumstances of Kai 
deal shop contracts with American 
| Federation of Labor metal trades unions 

But in the final analysis, the issues up 
| for adjudication when the NLRB tri! 
| 
| 


| examiner opens hearings in Portland 
Ore., Dec. 14, will be: (1) the much 
penticines Kaiser labor relations pol: 
| cies; (2) the traditional method of han 
dling collective bargaining problems in 
| many contracting industries, particu 
| larly building construction; and (3) the 
substantive provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act and their applica 
tion by NLRB. 

Should the labor board sustain the 
charges, court action seems inevitable, 
for the issues run too deep into the 
foundations of collective bargaining to 

| be determined by superficial application 
of the law. But, unless prevailing signs 
are misread, if the standing law dictates a 
decision which impedes the production 
of ships or any other war material, 
then the law will be changed. 

@ Contracts on Trial—Essentially what 
will go on trial Dec. 14 is Kaiser's closed 
shop contracts with A.F.L. unions (B\ 
—Apr.24’42,p73) which he has described 

to many a business audience as “effec 

tive insurance against labor trouble.” 
The allegations in the complaint issued 
by NLRB involve the three Kaiser 
yards in Portland, which have practicall 
the same collective bargaining histor 
It is alleged that on Jan. 11, 194!. 
Kaiser got a contract from the U. 5 
Maritime Commission to build a shy 

yard at Portland. 

Later that year, in March and aga 
in May, Kaiser received orders to bul 
43 ships. The first work on actual co! 
struction of the vessels is supposed to 
have started May 19. A week befor 
however, on May 12, with only 66 en 


ployees hired, Kaiser signed a closed 
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hop contract with A.F.L. unions which | 

established wage rates, hours of work, 

and other conditions of employment. 

¢ Petition Circulated?— According to the 

complaint, before Kaiser gave A.I’.L. its 
closed shop, he permitted A.F.L. repre 
sentatives to circulate among his em- 
ployees, On Company property, on com- 
any time, to induce them to sign a | 

tition designating the A.F.L. as their 
collective bargaining agency. ‘The C.1.O. | 
charges that such conduct discouraged | 
employees from becoming or remaining | 
members of its I.U.M.S.W. and that 
qualified shipyard workers who were 
CLO. members were either refused 
employment or discharged. 

The charges against Kaiser, therefore, | 

rest on claims that he has engaged in, | 
and is continuing to engage in, certain | 
unfair labor practices, which are either 
outlawed by the substantive provisions 
of the Wagner Act, or outlawed by 
NLRB rulings, which have had judicial 
approval. A collusive contract with a 
labor organization and subsequent dis- 
crimination against another organization 
and its members always have been held 
illegal where proved. 
e Kaiser's Position—If Kaiser chooses 
not to contest the allegations, his posi- 
tion probably will be that he was con- 
forming to the master West Coast ship- 
building agreement (BW-—Apr.12’41, 
p67) in signing with the region’s domi- 
nant labor organization, and that in 
signing with the A.F.L., he followed 
the choice of a majority of his em- 
ployees at that time, even though they 
were eventually only a small fraction 
of his working force. 

The allegations against Kaiser are no 
different from those that any inter- 
ested party might make against the 
AF.L. and building construction em- 
ployers. The building trades have, for 
decades, handled their hiring and labor 
relations in that way. If Kaiser is re- 
quired to tear up his contracts and 
change his labor relations, there is 
nothing to — NLRB from forcing 
the same changes on construction and 
other industries using the same devices. 
¢ Chaos Predicted—But already Kaiser 
defenders are saying that voiding the 
contracts, reinstating alleged victims of 
discrimination, and holding an election 
to determine which union the majority 
of = want to represent them 
will usher chaos into one of the nation’s 
most vital war plants. If there is any 
proof for that position, Kaiser has rea- 
son to believe that the law will be 
tetailored to fit his labor policy. 

A decision against the shipbuilder 
will not wipe the Wagner Act from the 
statute books, but it will mobilize in 
a movement for its drastic revision most 
ot business, the A.F.L., and a great sec- 
tion of public opinion heretofore not 
concerned with labor legislation but 
now intensely interested in keeping the 


BURNED FACTORIES CAN'T MAKE MUNITIONS! 


Protect vital industries with 


fire-resistant CONCRETE 


For obvious reasons... fire hazard is greater in wartime, 

No type of construction can prevent fires from starting, but 
concrete can help keep them from spreading, and help confine 
fires to the rooms or buildings in which they originate. And, 
because flying sparks can’t ignite them, concrete buildings in 
the path of a conflagration act as effective barriers. 


Concrete doesn’t add fuel to the fire. It keeps its strength 
and stability for relatively long periods of fire exposure which 
would cause less resistant construction to collapse. Concrete 
buildings suffer less structural damage from fire and can be 
restored more quickly. 


CONCRETE OFFERS OTHER WARTIME ADVANTAGES 


In addition to firesafety, concrete offers rigid, durable construc- 
tion with minimum use of steel—and with minimum transporta- 
tion, since the bulk of concrete material is usually found locally. 


On all types of war construction our specially-trained tech- 
nical staff is ready to aid designers and builders in getting 
maximum service from concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


War effort unimpaired. |  —— LS LS SSGSISTSS 
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Local Bond Woes 


Toll bridge, tunnel issues 
suffer most, but states’ loss of 
gasoline taxes is felt keenly. 
Municipalities fare best. 


Disconsolate motorists aren’t the only 
ones who dread the start of nation-wide 
gas rationing. State governments have 
suddenly discovered that their pe or 
single revenue producer is about to fold 
up (BW-—Jul.11’42,p26). For most of 
them, there isn’t anything to replace the 
income they used to get from gas taxes 
and motor vehicle license fees. 

e Problems for Investors—In some 
states, officials are already getting wor- 
ried about balancing their budgets and 
keeping up debt service. Bond dealers 
and investors are hastily working over 
their portfolios, trying to guess how the 
slump in revenue will affect their securi- 
ties. Many are trying to unload bridge 
bonds and other issues that depend on 
tolls for interest payments or retirement. 

As a matter of fact, bond dealers 

don’t expect state credit to suffer much 
in the long run. ‘They think most 
state and local governments will be 
able to get by if they trim their sails 
and watch expenses carefully. But in 
special cases, there’s likely to be trouble. 
F.:ven the most optimistic bond men say 
that state securities will take a lot of 
watching for the next few years. 
@ Revenue on Sales to Dip—States 
wouldn’t worry much about the drop in 
gas taxes if other revenue sources didn’t 
show signs of drying up too. 

Next to automotive taxes their big- 
gest money maker is the general sales 
tax. ‘This year sales tax states are clean- 
ing up because of rising incomes and 
higher prices, but they know it won't 
last. Already the shortage of consump- 
tion goods is beginning to whittle away 
the take. Illinois reports that its sales 
tax collections in October fell 12% 
below last year. 

The outlook for income taxes is less 
clear, but states can’t count on any 
windfalls from this direction. Of the 
31 states that levy income taxes, 15 
allow deductions for federal taxes. By 
the time the 1942 revenue act finishes 
with a taxpayer, there won’t be much 
left for the states. The demand for 
lower state rates will gain strength as 
federal taxes bite deeper. 

e Some Chances for Gains—On the 
other side of the ledger, states expect 
to get more out of corporation taxes 
next year, and they may pick up a little 
extra change on liquor and tobacco ex- 
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cises. Property values are likely to ap- 
preciate, particularly in districts with 
a lot of war business, but local govern- 
ment units have pretty well taken over 
property taxes. 

No matter how they figure it, states 

can’t get around the fact that they are 
going to have a lean time as long as 
gas rationing lasts. In 1941, they de- 
pended on automotive taxes for about 
27% of their total revenues. Actually 
the contribution to general revenues 
was even greater, since total income in- 
cludes payroll taxes earmarked for 
workmen’s compensation and similar 
restricted items. 
@ Individual Variations—Leaving out 
payroll levies, automotive taxes ac- 
counted for roughly 37% of state in- 
come in 1941. States varied widely, but 
Massachusetts, the lowest of all, got 
23% of its revenue from licenses and 
gas taxes. Florida and Tennessee topped 
the list with 62% each. 


Individual income taxes supplied 


only 4.7% of state revenues | 
payroll taxes); corporate incon. eye 
brought in 3.8%. General sa saat 
scraped up 11.4%, property tax aboys 
5%. 

State gasoline taxes last year : 1) oye, 

$900,000,000. Motor vehicle | cence 
brought in better than $400,() go 
Making allowance for other aut: \otiye 
taxes and fees, the total was | 
more than $1,500,000,000. 
@ Cumulative Effect—Nobody  {noy. 
just how much the revenue from) ayto. 
motive taxes will slump in the next 
few years. Best guess is that 
wide gas rationing will bring an imme. 
diate drop of 30% to 40% in tax te. 
turns. License fees will taper off more 
slowly. 

One estimate forecasts a drop of 
$218,000,000 in gas tax revenues jn 
1943, accompanied by losses of $112. 
000,000 in license fees. In 1944 the de. 
crease in tax revenues would be $363. 
000,000 for gas and $188,000,000 fo; 
license fees. 

e Cut in Coupon Value Hurts—Ney 
York has already reported that gas taxes 
in October shrank $1,747,000 (about 
27%) under 1941. Reduction of the 
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Shooting from the Hip 


Federal investigation of stock fire 
insurance companies suddenly ar- 
rived at the indictment stage before 
either side had a chance to use much 
of its legal artillery. On Nov. 20, a 
grand jury sitting in Atlanta brought 
in a bill charging the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Assn., its officers, and 
its 198 members, with violating the 
Sherman antitrust law on two counts. 
@ Subpoenas Fought—Indictment of 
South-Eastern is a shock to the 13 
insurance associations involved in 
the Atlanta investigation. Formal 
hearings began less than two months 
ago, although the Department of 
Justice announced last summer that 
it intended to bring antitrust charges 
(BW—Aug.14’42,p94). The court 
still has under consideration a motion 
to quash subpoenas that would te- 
quire the associations to submit their 
records as evidence. Argument on 
the motion is set for Dec. 14, and 
the defendants ‘intended to make 
their first real fight then. 

SE ange d the Justice Department 
felt that it had a strong enough case 
against South-Eastern to ask for an 
indictment without waiting to sub- 
poena all the records. But charges 
against the other associations a a 
the same issues, and the decision in 
one case probably will be binding 
on all. 

e Two Charges—The indictment 
charges South-Eastern with two main 


offenses—conspiracy to fix arbitrary 
and noncompetitive premiums, and 
conspiracy to monopolize the fire 
insurance business in the six states 
that comprise its territory. Specifi- 
cally it charges the association with 
ten practices that restrain trade 
These include maintaining a fixed 
schedule of premiums and commis- 
sions, establishing rating and inspec- 
tion bureaus, threatening to with- 
draw business from agencies that deal 
with nonmembers. 

According to the grand jury's 

figures, members of the association 
took in a total of $436,000,000 in 
premiums during the ten years end- 
ing with 1940. In this time they 
paid out $197,000,000. The govern- 
ment contends that members te- 
ceived about 90% of all premiums in 
six states—Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. 
@ Jurisdiction Disputed—In their de- 
fense the companies will cite a line 
of Supreme Court cases holding that 
insurance is not interstate commerce 
subject to federal regulation. State 
laws, they insist, require them to sct 
up rating bureaus and stick to uni- 
form rate schedules. Hence, insur- 
ance men argue that if the federal 
government wants to do anything 
about the situation, it will have to 
reverse the law. and take over regula- 
tion itself. 
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It's a great boon to the war effort that our country has many station that supplies electricity for plants producing rubber, 
modern steam generating units like this one that can meet steel, cement, textiles and other materials needed for war 
today’s increased demands with almost no time out of It also serves an extensive coal mining area and several of 
service. our burdened transportation systems. 

In this case, it’s a C-E installation that was in operation This is just another example of how effectively the public 
during 1941 for 98.2% of the ‘otal hours in the year—the utilities of the United States are meeting the challenge of 
equivalent of less than 7 days off in 12 months for necessary our war-time emergency. It is also another example of the 
inspection and maintenance. But even this impressive record, exceptional performance qualities built into all Combustion 
according to present performance, is likely to be surpassed Engineering equipment. 
by the end of 1942. , : ’ , 

This C-E unit is the sole source of steam for a 30,000* — —sagitesy Pander age rsabh er vie Gunnery Aenean setae 
kilowatt turbine generator in an eastern public utility power based on 1939 statistics of electrical consumption 


C-E installations span the whole gamut of steam generating requirements from small 
stoker-fired boilers of less than 50 horsepower to the largest power station units. 


A-701 


Cnbustion Cnginecting Compana In. 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION—The 
more light, the greater the 
speed and accuracy of seeing. 
Greater ease in seeing means 
using up less nervous energy. 
It leaves more energy for pro- 
ductive work. 


BETTER WORKMANSHIP — With 
good lighting, men can see what 
they are doing. Defects can be 
detected more readily. Hence, 
there is less wastage of time, 
effort, and materials, 


CONTINUED PRODUCTION by older 
employees — When old-timers 
are provided with good lighting, 
tailored to individual needs, it 
is frequently possible for them 
to keep on doing the precision 
work for which they are fitted, 


LESS EYESTRAIN — A large per- 
centage of younger employees 
—estimated at nearly 40 per 
cent — have eye defects. Good 
lighting will help overcome 
such handicaps. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


Pioneers in Good Lighting since 1844 
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5S REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS—W ith 


the quicker perception and 
greater clarity of vision which 
good lighting makes possible, 
accident hazards will be recog- 
nized faster and more clearly, 
with correspondingly increased 
chances of avoiding them. 


BETTER MORALE — Maintenance 
of high morale among workers 
is important. Good lighting is 
recognized as a potent factor in 
the maintenance of high morale. 


© 


Q 


BETTER HOUSEKEEPING — Good 
lighting shows up dirt and dis- 
order so often responsible for 
poor quality of work, high costs, 
Jack of pride in workmanship. 


A MILLER field engineer can help you get 
adequate lighting for your men speedily 
and at economical cost. It may be a Con- 
tinuous Wireway Fluorescent Lighting 
System — MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER for productive, man-made 
daylight. It may be incandescent or mer- 
cury vapor. That depends on your plant 
and particular problems. MILLER works 
with all light sources, plays no favorites. 
MILLER engineers are located in principal 
cities. Ask one to call today. 


THE 
MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 


| basic ration from four ga 4 
gallons will pull the take doy, , 
farther. 

Local government unit 
better off than the states 
producer for municipalitic 
erty tax, which furnished 
of their revenue last year 
erty values rising, man\ 
themselves in the money 
time in years. Hitch is 
them have to spend it al] 
the big population increa 
business brings them. 

| © How Tolls Are Cut—Haricst }y; 
all are bridge authorities 
units that depend on aut: ile + 
for their income. The P f \e 
York Authority, which ope! thy 
and bridges leading into the I 
a drop of 17% in revenue for Octo) 
Passenger automobile traffic 
27%, but this shrinkage was part 
offset by increases in bus and mot 
cycle tolls. 

New York’s Triborough Bridge 4 
thority has an even sadder story to 
In the ten months ending with Ou 
ber, its revenue dropped 
1941. For October the loss was 2 


Down the Drain 


New York syndicate get 
the nod on Detroit sewer bond; 
but mayor and council recal 
bids as sales begin. 


| Everybody knows that a lot of pul! 
and hauling often goes on behind t 
scenes when a city floats a new | 
issue. Ordinarily, mumicipal officials 
bankers keep their disagreements 
creetly off the record, but last week | 
| ding for a $4,258,000 issue of Det: 
sewage bonds suddenly blossomed int 
a public fight. 

@ Retake Necessary—Before it was 


$31,033 out of the bankers. In t 
process, it left a trail of outraged unde: 


in orders for half the issue before lean 
ing the whole thing had to be don 
over again. 

It all began 


when the 


Six syndicates, repr 
] 


revenue bonds. 


man Bros. of New York was best 
der with an offer that figured out! 
an interest rate of 2.134%, 


refunded. 
@ Balked by Mayor—Mayor E.dwar 
Jeffries decided the interest rate “ 
wasn’t low enough. Coun 
backed him up, rejecting all 


ids and 


| calling for a new set of offers. Meir 
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Detroit managed to squeeze an ext 


writers and puzzled investors who pu! 


Common 
| Council advertised for bids on $4,25%: 
000 sewage disposal system refunding 


senting 76 houses, made offers. Leb 
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saving over the 4% issue that was being 
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sie, Lehman Bros. assumed it had 
ihe issue and started confirming orders. 

The First . of piichigan Corp., De- 
yoit member of the Lehman syndicate, 
trlephoned city officials to check on 
ye award. Deputy Controller Edwin 
C. Coughlin told Henry Hart, corpora- 
son vice president, the city was rejecting 
rf bids. Hart thought he was joking 
ad telephoned New York to go ahead 
, th sales to investors. 
¢No Joke—Lehman had confirmed 
yders for about half the issue when 
Detroit made it plain there was no joke. 
fucked by Council, Mayor Jeffries re- 
jysed to award the issue, insisted on 
new tenders. 

Three of the original syndicates re- 
fysed to make new bids; a fourth, headed 
y Shields & Co., bid higher than Leh- 
gan’s first offer. Lehman itself shaved 
the interest to 2.09%, but the remain- 
ing syndicate, headed by John Nuveen 
{ Co., of Chicago, carried off the issue 
with a bid of 2.04%. 
¢Hard Bargain—Detroit promptly ac- 
cepted Nuveen’s bid, which was about 
$31,033 better than Lehman’s original. 
Bankers think the city drove a hard 
bargain for revenue bonds—2.04% 
wouldn't have been bad even for gen- 
eal obligations. 

Lehman unhappily informed custom- 
ers the deal had backfired, that it had no 
bonds to sell. Confirmation had been 


on the customary contingent basis, so | 


there was no actual obligation. 


LONG ISLAND’S STORY 


Criticism of the Long Island Railroad 
i) nothing new, but recently relations 
between the much-abused commuting 
line and the public took an unusual 
twist. Taking full page advertisements 
mn New York papers, the road set about 
presenting a self-analysis of what is 
rong with it and why. 

Basis of this introspection is a monu- 
mental report by the J. G. White En- 
ineering Corp., which was called in to 
make a top-to-bottom survey of opera- 
ions and finances. J. G. White char- 
peterizes the Long Island as “a well- 
erated railroad requiring improve- 
ments.” On the operations side, it 
uggests improving the roadbed and its 
Pppearance, correcting “station defi- 
iencies,” continuing repairs for cars 
end equipment. 

Explaining the Long Island’s length- 
nng string of deficits, White cites 
axes, low commutation fares, and com- 
petition from the city’s rapid transit 
system. It defends the Long Island’s 
ptten-criticized contractual tie-ups with 
‘s parent, the Pennsylvania. 

So far, regulatory and tax authorities 
ave paid no official attention to the 
ong Island’s campaign, but the road 
Opes eventually to make the White 
cport the basis for a slice in taxes and 

ist in rates. 
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For Throwing Smoke 
in Enemy Eyes. 


In the half-light of pre-dawn, a thun- 
dering warship barrage breaks loose. 


Troop barges dash like water-bugs 
toward the enemy-held beach and 
slither up on shore. 


The daylight grows stronger. Our men 
face the concentrated fire of pillboxes 
not wrecked by the cruiser’s shells. 


Then, suddenly, bringing the saving 
shield of smoke, a plane swoops across 
the beach before the landing force. 


It seems a simple thing . . . dropping 
that curtain of casualty-cutting smoke. 
But back of its brief outpouring is the 
organization of the Chemical Warfare 
branch of the U. S. Army, and its highly 
specialized equipment. 


The first enemy this special equipment 
must face . . . and defeat . . . is cor- 
rosion. For example, white smoke 
screens (used in troop covering oper- 


ations such as that illustrated, and in 
befuddling enemy counterattack) em- 
ploy titanium tetrachloride. This, as 
you may know, is extremely corrosive. 


Its handling, and the handling of similar 
chemicals is a problem — and would be 
even more of a problem if Monel were 
unknown. 


The qualities that make Monel a first 
choice for many other kinds of equip- 
ment — its toughness and strength, 
coupled with the ability to resist cor- 
rosion — make it extremely valuable to 
our Chemical Warfare specialists. 


In an America at peace, Monel was 
— and will be again — an essential con- 
tributor to industrial progress. In an 
America at war, Monel plays a part 
in helping save American soldiers’ lives. 


The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL + “K’’ MONEL + “S$ MONEL + “’R’’ MONEL + “KR” MONEL © INCONEL + “Z NICKEL + NICKEL 
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Maxim Silencers reduce engine 
exhaust noise to a whisper... 
make possible the use of Diesels in 
residential sections, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. The Maxim Silencer Co., 86 
Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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AN APPRECIATED GIFT 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE 
BUSINESS FRIEND 
OR CUSTOMER 


THIS LIFETIME TACKLE BOX 
Made by sportsman fisher- 
man, 35 years’ experience 
in fresh, salt water. Box 
will last lifetime. Fitted with 
all essential, rust-resisting 
hardware. Will not sweat. 
Chrome brass hasp lock. Waterproof. Outlasts metal boxes. 
Floats. Second tray slides, makes contents easily acces- 
sible. Beautifully finished, durable California redwood. A 
Practical, useful box he will be proud to own. SIZES and 
PRICES (delivered): 714x714x16”—. $8.00, 18”— $9.00, 
20”—.$10.00, 7x7x14” (1 tray)—$7.00. 


OLIVEROS MFG. CO., DEPT. 6, P. 0. BOX 715, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FOR A GOOD DAY'S WORK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


ALL ROOMS NOISE-PROOFTED + RATES FROM $3.00 


ER 


HOTEL 


Comptroller 
Required 


Eastern corporation requires Comptroller 
with some aircroft experience plus thor- 
ough knowledge cost-plus contracts, pref- 
erably with legal training for senior execu- 
tive position established aircraft company. 

All replies will be treated with strictes? 
confidence. 


Address: 
P-326, Business Week 
230 West 42nd St., New York City 


THE MARKETS 


Thus far, Wall Street hasn’t gained 

any payoff from the war news, but bulls 
haven't let their faith waiver. The 
market, they say, always runs into a lot 
of temporary trouble at this time of the 
year, and it won’t cash in on military 
developments until it has worked out 
from behind the technical eight-ball. 
@ Tax Selling Heavy—This explanation 
doesn’t convince some of the wary 
traders, but all of them agree that tech- 
nical factors have had a lot to do with 
the market's behavior in the last few 
weeks. Tax selling is always heavy around 
the end of the year, particularly when 
stock values are low. Liberalizing the 
law on capital gains taxation probably 
encouraged a good many investors to 
realize losses in time to enter them on 
1942 returns. 

Besides that, the market still stands 
just under its recovery top. ‘Traders are 
watching anxiously for signs of a sec- 
ondary reaction. They are quick to sell 
on what they consider bad news, slow 
to buy on encouraging reports. 

Throughout the year, buying and sell- 
ing has been highly selective, but in re- 
cent weeks traders have been _particu- 
larly choosey. More than ever they are 
playing individual stocks rather than gen- 
eral trends. 

@ The FCC Influence—American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph ran up briskly for 
several days after the directors announced 
that they were sticking to the $9 annual 
dividend rate for at least one more 
quarter. At the beginning of the weck 
A.T. & T. stood just a few points under 
its top for the year. Then it broke and 
slid off 1§ in a day. One reason for the 
slump was the Federal Communications 
Commission's order to show cause why 
long distance rates should not be pushed 
down to a level that FCC would con- 


sider consistent with capital 

In the bond market, biggc 5 ws 
Secretary Morgenthau’s anno ent of 
the huge December financin; 
and bond men are pretty w 


with the package the Tr h 
handed them, and they think 
peddle the $9,000,000,000 ie 
curities without much troubl: 
Sidelight on Treasury finan st 


official pressure on banks to « 

the limit of their resources. Ney 
York Federal Reserve Bank ; it 
circular urging banks to qualify a: re 
ernment depositories so they dy 
book credits to buy Treasury sc curitic 
@ Old Ratio Scrapped—Presic: Allay 
Sproul, of the New York Fede: 
told bankers that they could not expec 
to keep the usual wide margin of exc 
reserves during the war. The Comptro] 
ler of the Currency, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., and the Federal R; 
serve examiners got out a joint statement 
officially scrapping the ancient 1|(-t 
ratio of deposits to capital. They pron 
ised not to criticize banks’ portfolios 
government bonds if all other assets wer 
acceptable. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ag \ 


Stocks \ 
Industrial 94.2 94.0 04 
Railroad 28.5 29.5 79 7 
Utility 35.1 35.5 34.8 37 
Bonds 
Industrial ...114.5 114.6 111.6 
Railroad .... 86.2 87.4 88.4 84 
ins ..5... 108.2. 108.4 107.1 


U. S. Govt..109.6 109.9 110.0 1124 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Too Much Money 


Savings and loan assets 
continue to rise, even though 
there are fewer mortgages to 
invest in; dividends are cut. 


Members of the United States Sav- 

ings and Loan League, meeting in Chi- 
cago this week, found themselves in the 
peculiar though not too unhappy posi- 
tion of having plenty of money to loan 
and comparatively few takers due to 
wartime restriction on building. In 1941, 
total assets of the country’s 7,207 sav- 
ings and loan associations topped $6,- 
000,000,000—highest in eight years. Esti- 
mates for 1942 are equally promising, 
what with money flowing in now at bet- 
ter than prewar rates. The summer 
months of 1942 showed a 10% increase 
over the same period last year, with a 
simultaneous 5% decrease in with- 
drawals. 
e The Mortgage Picture—At the end of 
1941, mortgage loans, always the major 
outlet for savings and loan associations, 
represented 79.2% of the industry’s in- 
yestment. Because most loans are on 
the books from 10 to 15 years, current 
reductions will not be apparent until 
the end of next year. 

Construction loans, for instance, are 
confined to war production areas, hence 
are down to about 33% of normal. So 
far, loans for purchasing new homes 
have held their own; the August, 1942, 
volume of $55,000,000 was about the 
same as for August, 1941. But many 


association managers predict that loans | 


for this purpose will decline within the 
next few months. Currently the dis- 


tribution of mortgage loans stacks up | 


like this: 


Per Cent | 


For purchase of homes 

For refinancing 

For building new homes............... 
For repair and modernization 
Miscellaneous 


¢ Buying Government Bonds—The as- | 
sociation realizes, of course, that the sav- 


ings flow is likely to become increasingly 
dificult to invest in mortgage loans. So 
they are turning toward government 
bonds, as an outlet, and have pledged 
themselves to buy $300,000,000 worth 
in the next 12 months. They conclude 
that an association can invest up to 30% 
or 40% of its assets in government 
bonds without upsetting its earnings 
structure. (Average investment in gov- 
emment bonds is now 3%.) 

But the difference in the income of 
44% to 6% from mortgage loans and 
of 1% to 24% from government bonds 
will magnify the recent trend toward 
lower dividends. The average dividend 
now is 3% or 34%; five years ago it was 
4%; later it may be as low as 2%. This 
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Electricity is on active duty on every front. And wherever it's 
doing a vital job, you'll probably find Square D equipment 
distributing, controlling, or regulating it. 

In tank-landing craft, for example, electric motors have a 
variety of jobs to do—every one important to the boats and the 
fighters who man them. Square D marine-type starters control those 
motors—put them through their paces with speed and precision. 

At sea, on land, and in the air, Square D equip- 
ment is showing the same dependability which has 
placed it in four out of five of 
the nation’s industrial plants. 
Square D engineering counsel 


available in 52 principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities 


SQUARE [) COMPANY 
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| is in line with recent recommen: 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Syste; 
(BW —Oct.24'42,p36) and of leaders ; 
the business itself. 
e The Saving Habit—Despite \ 
restrictions, savings and loan associction 
are persuaded they can still do a go 
volume of loans “if they scratch har 
enough.” At any rate, they're not goin 
to turn away any potential me be: 
Better to take all the money that 
they say, and invest it in govei 
bonds than to discourage people trom 
the habit of saving in the associations 
Besides, competition is so keen that no 
_ association cares to let slip a_meinber 
| whose money it may ueed five years 
| hence. 


But savings and loan associations are 
| also handling plenty of direct sales of 
war bonds to their own customers and 


the general public. They claim that 
they tap the income of many an in- 
yestor who would not be reached by 
the payroll allotment system. : 


“FIGHT OVER THE MOP 


Robert R. Young and his Alleghany 
Corp., both veterans of many financial 
| battles, were undisturbed when they 
| lost two more rounds in the fight to 
set up a new reorganization plan for 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad system 
(BW-—Feb.7’42,p82). Final settlement 
| of the MOP case will depend on the 
| policy the Supreme Court lays down 
for rail reorganization cases. Until the 
basic principles are cleared up, inciden- 
tal fighting won’t mean much. 

Just the same, Alleghany Corp. and 
other opponents of the so-called Sted- 
man Plan were disappointed by two 
recent decisions of the Federal District 
Court at St. Louis. The court first de- 
nied a petition to use part of MOP’s 
$72,000,000 cash balance to repay a 
| $23,000,000 loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. It then authorized 
—_ of $10,000,000 interest to 

olders of three bond issues. 

Opponents of the Stedman Plan en- 
thusiastically backed the proposal to 
pay off the RFC loan in cash. Court 
Payer of the motion would have been 
the’ equivalent of junking the Stedman 
Plan, which provides for new securities 
to replace the RFC debt. Alleghany 
Corp. argued that the Stedman Plan 
was dead and that paying off the loan 
in cash would save interest charges. 

On the same grounds, dissident se¢- 
| curity holders attacked the plan to pay 
interest on the three bond issues. The 
$10,000,000, they said, could be used 
| to buy up MOP bonds at current mat- 
| ket prices. Used that way, it would 
| retire $37,000,000 worth of bonds 

Basic issue in the MOP fight is the 
attempt of junior security holders to 
get a more favorable position in 1e0r 
ganization than the Stedman Plan 


allows them. 
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THE TRADING POST from idea... 


manpower and Morale 


wo letters, one from the Midwest 
sad another from the Pacific Coast, stem 
som the same subject. First, one from 
Los Angeles: 


| am worried over the amount of loafing 
ind absolute waste of time and effort on the 
ott of many of these employed in some 
of the defense plants. 

\My connection with a small manufactur- 
se company has brought me in contact 
vith many men who have quit our company 
and others to work in large nearby defense 
slants. ‘Their stories of what goes on among 
the employees makes me pretty much dis- 
gusted and correspondingly worried. 

In addition to these first-hand reports, I 
have the word of a soldier whom I picked 
yp recentiy and who had been in the army 
only a week. He said he had quit a job 
saving $1.40 per hour in a shipyard to enlist 
because he was so mad at the manner in 
which things were done there, meaning ex- 
esive loafing and idleness. 

An engineer friend of mine recently went 
into one plant to do what he could in the 
war effort and reports two or three men idle 
to one busy. . . . What is the answer? 


From Chicago comes the following: 


On page 100 of your Sept. 19 issue ap- 
pears an article “Behind the Manpower 
Headlines.” 

Quantitatively your mathematics is cor- 
rect. But under the surface there is a quali- 
tative force that you and others have either 
overlooked or don’t care to stress at this 
time for fear of criticizing the war effort. 

For example, former employees of ours 
now engaged in defense work tell me that 
they would not be working hard if they did 
their present eight hours’ work in five hours. 
And that is the general impression of all 
their fellow employees. One employee went 
into a machine shop. He started on a new 
job and produced 200 units in the first hour. 
The union steward reproved him in no 
gentle terms. He told him to slow down, 
that he had done a full eight hours’ work. 
At the same time, farmers working 84 

hours a week are crying for help in this vi- 
cinity. In the midwest, farmers are selling 
off their dairies, apple trees are going un- 
sprayed, farms are being abandoned—five 
auction sales this week. 
_A small lumber dealer in this vicinity de- 
livered a load of sheeting to a large defense 
operation in a nearby town. He offered to 
unload it, which offer was refused. Two 
men took two hours to do what I was as- 
sured could be done in fifteen minutes. 

These are just a few examples of what 
as been going on month after month. 
We understand here in the midwest that 
the slowdown is not as bad as elsewhere. 
Our business is canning. Probably our 
largest harvest for the duration has been 
gathered. Assume, for the sake of argument, 
that old men and women, school children, 
and part-time city workers can plant, har- 
vest, and process adequate food for 1943. 
Assume our factories turn out the war 
matcnals needed. Is not the most impor- 
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tant thing the morale of our fighting forces? 
What is the growing sentiment of soldicrs, 
who, at home on furlough, are enlightened 
by such sabotage stories as the above? 


These letters are but typical of scores 


of comments that are in circulation all | 


over the country to the same effect. 
They may be justified or they may not. 
But there can be no doubt as to the con- 


effect upon every one who is trying to 
do an honest job on the home front. 

If such reports are without foundation, 
some effective refutation other than gen- 
eral denials would be an acceptable 
Christmas boost to the public morale. 

If they are true in any measure, the 
loyal and industrious defense workers of 
America could offer no finer Christmas 
gift to their comrades on the battle- 
fronts than to strike down every arbi- 
trary restriction on industrial output and 
to insist that every one engaged in war 
work shall measure up to their own high 
standards of performance, 


Thanksgiving Echo 


In the Nov. 7 issue, Business Week 
printed a picture of E. C. Price’s 15-acre 
field of sage at Yakima, Wash., part of 
the Northwest farmers’ effort to make 
up for the loss of our normal southern 
Europe supplies. 

In his caption the editor was bold 
enough to wonder how many Thanks- 
giving Day turkeys would take care of 
the dressing that will be made with this 
sage. And now comes Mrs. E. Elizabeth 
Larsen of Portland, Ore., who boxes his 
ears in the following terms: 


I notice in your Nov. 7 issue, on page 48, 
you broach the question “How many tur- 
keys to cover this crop of sage?” If my 
training has been correct, the answer is sim- 
ple—none, Gastronomically speaking there 
is no affinity of turkey and sage. With pork, 
duck and goose, sage is the correct season- 
ing. But with turkey never. 

This reminds me of an acquaintance who 
asked the bartender for more lemon in her 
mint julep. His embarrassed and shocked 
expression and his touching reply, “But 
there is no lemon in a mint julep,’ is one 
of my fondest recollections. 

Your business news is always enlightening 
but on writings culinary I fear you have 
strayed beyond your depth. 

But the editor, unchastened and un- 
reconstructed, now cracks back with an 
A.P. dispatch of Nov. 17 announcing 
the Thanksgiving menu of the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command at 
Atlantic City which includes amongst 
the customary items “turkey, giblet 
gravy, sage dressing, etc., etc.” 

He’d like me to side with him in this 
controversy, but who am I to get mixed 
up in that kind of an argument! W.C. 
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THE TREND 


THE RAILROADS STILL DELIVER THE GOODS 


The wraith of “The Great Transportation Shortage” 
has just about been laid. That much—whatever may still 
be the haunted doubts of America’s war goods shippers— 
is the conclusion to which analysis of the Department of 
Commerce’s new transportation indexes (charted on page 
38) inexorably points. 

Outstanding in the story that the charts tell is the 
achievement of the nation’s railroads—and not alone 
because, as the chief means of transport, they typically 
account for 63% of the volume of all commodity freight. 
For when war came to the United States at Pearl Harbor 
it could be foreseen then, if not before, that on the rail- 
roads would fall a double burden. Not only would they 
have to carry the nation’s increased industrial and agricul- 
tural production, but also that formerly borne by inter- 
coastal ships, now badly needed to supply the far-flung 
fronts, and by intercity motor trucks, whose tire supply 
had been curtailed. 


© That curtailment of ship and truck freight is portrayed 
in the charts, but the added strain on the roads caused 
by such diversion of traffic can best be measured by com- 
parison of the total and railroad commodity transport 
indexes: 


Index Aug., 1939  Dec., 1941 Gain Aug., 1942 Gain 
‘Total 103 152 49 184 32 
Railroad 101 155 54 209 54 


Up to Pearl Harbor the two moved in unison, but since 
then railroad freight has jumped 35% to produce a 20% 
gain in the total. Air freight, up sharply, nonetheless 
counts for relatively little, and pipelines have barely held 
their own. 

That 35°% increase in ton-mile traffic has been achieved 
primarily through increased efficiency, very little by instal- 
lation of new equipment. Shippers, the roads, and the 
Office of Defense Transportation have cooperated to re- 
duce loading and unloading time, eliminate unnecessary 
hauls, load cars more heavily, embargo shipments to over- 
loaded ports, stockpile goods in off-peak load seasons, etc. 
This achievement has been deemed miraculous by those 
who predicted, on the basis of peacetime experience, that 
the hugely expanded war job could not be done without 
enormous additions of new equipment. 


© For, what if the improvement of efficiency had been 
entirely impossible? On the assumption that a 35% boost 
in trafic would necessitate that much more equipment, 
we would have needed 600,000 new freight cars and 
16,000 locomotives. Even were the manufacturing capac- 
ity for that available, the equipment would have absorbed 
some 20,000,000 net tons of ingot steel, or nearly 25% of 
our annual capacity—a prohibitive price in metal for a 
nation at war. 

And yet if—still on the assumption of fixed efficiency— 
we were therefore forced to cut down freight demands, 
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where would we begin? Which among our ores and 
foods, war goods and civilian products are nov ‘sential 
Particularly now that manpower stringencies also ag 
working with materials and machine shortages to ¢lim, 
nate the frills from the war economy, little that js non. 
essential remains. Either way, transportation t! reatened 
to prove the impassable bottleneck of the war effort. 


e Now, as we are about to enter the peak year of thy 
effort, freight prospects are brighter—on two counts, 4s 
the charts show, the bulk of the diversion from othe 
traffic has already been met. Most important, there ag 
no further ships to be transferred to ocean-going wok 
In recent months, the trend of waterborne transport—tep 
resenting trafhc on inland rivers, canals, and lakes—ha 
been steady. Similarly, truck freight has already dropped 
25% from its peak, and any further declines because of 
the rubber shortage are sure to be more gradual. 

So, rail ton-miles are now apt to be more closely geared 
to the trend of production, as in past years, when correl. 
tions have been exceedingly close. But here, with the ex. 
pansion of basic industrial capacity now being completed, 
experts look for a flattening tendency in aggregate pro- 
duction soon. 

All in all, then, demands upon the railroads may ad. 
vance perhaps 15% before the peak is reached. As before, 
most of the new requirements should be met by promo- 
tion of efficiency. Biggest new wrinkle in these efforts 
will be a drive against cross-hauling, under ODT aus 
pices. Past performances are the best testimonial to the 
probable success of such efforts. 


@ In any event, the value to the war effort of additiond 
railroad capacity can always be translated into a price in 
terms of steel. If even an improbable 10% increase in 
equipment should be required, an expensive but not pro 
hibitive 5,500,000 steel tons would provide the new cas 
and locomotives. That 1943 allocations for new equip 
ment are projected at only a 1,100,000-ton rate is proof of 
Washington’s high expectations for efficiency. 

As with all basic’commodities in war, freight transport 
will be tight. Equipment will wear badly, more steel wil 
be needed for repairs to cars and track, and even so, mor 
breakdowns and tieups may occur. There will be furthe 
departures from peacetime practice for shippers. And 
considerations of conserving transport may enter into 
some decisions to restrict less essential production. 

But with the peak of the war effort increasingly in sight, 
transportation no longer threatens to become a funds 
mental limiting factor upon that effort. Our supplies of 
manpower and materials will determine basically what 
tanks, guns, food, and coal we can produce. The cares 
will deliver the goods. 
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